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EDUCATING  ^la-JBERS  ABOUT  SEASONALITY 
OF  MILK  DELIVERIES  — 

Methods  Uvsed  by  Wichita  Milk  Producers  Association 

Stanley  F9  Krause 

Dairy  Branch 
Marketing  Division 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  connection  x-jrith  a  general  study  being  conducted 
to  assist  managements  of  milk  iiiarketing  cooperatives  and  others  in  developing 
effective  programs  to  encourage  producers  to  provide  seasonally  more  miiform 
milk  supplies.  The  study  has  been  conducted  with  funds  provided  under  the 
A^^ricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19k^}   as  amended.  It  is  believed  that  issuance 
in  this  -oreliminary  form  will  be  irmiiediately  helpful  to  produ.cers,  their  coop- 
erativesj  and  other  organizations  with  similar  problems;  as  well  as  to  the 
IJichita  Milk  Producers  Association,  It  will  also  facilitate  analysis  of  all 
the  data  collected  and  preparation  of  a  later  report  from  this  studyo 

Seasonal  variations  in  deliveries  of  Grade  A  mJ.lk  lead  to  serious  marketing 
problems.  About  the  same  quantity  of  milk  is  needed  for  use  in  fluid  products 
in  one  season  as  another.  But  farmers  in  most  milksheds  deliver  much  more  milk 
in  the  late  spring  (May  to  June)  than  the  early  fall  (October  to  November). 
Since  re^^ular  and  supplemental  sources  of  supply  must  be  adequate  in  the 
shortage  season^  a  surplus  of  milk  remains  in  most  months j,  reaching  a  peak  in 
the  spring  flush  period.  The  surplus  ordinarily  is  diverted  to  manufacturing 
uses. 

Manufacturing  facilities  must  be  maintained  for  the  seasonal  surplus,  and  milk 
someti'iies  must  be  obtained  from  supplemental  sources  in  the  shortage  season, 
A  bargaining  problem  results  if  processors  try  to  hold  the  seasonal  surplus 
"over  the  heads"  of  producer  representatives  in  seeking  lower  prices^  At  the 
very  least,  producers  could  increase  their  returns  as  a  group  by  increasing 
their  fall  production  enough  to  fill  fluid  requirements ^  if  the  increase  in 
the  fall  were  accomplished  by.  adopting  management  practices  whicli  also  would 
reduce  spring  production.  This  xrould  increase  the  proportion  of  milk  going 
into  Glass  I  uses. 

Individual  producers,  as  well  as  the  group,  have  an  incentive  for  more  level 
production  in  most  markets ^  The  blend  price  of  milk  is  higher  in  the  fall  than 
in  the  spring.  In  the  Wichita  market,  this  is  because  (a)  the  basic  prices 
used  in  computing  Class  I  and  Class  II  prices  usually  are  higher  in  the  fall, 
(b)  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  milk  received  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring 
is  used  in  Class  I  products  and  (c)  different  formulas  were  used  (until  1955) 
to  com.pute  Class  II  price  in  the  flush  season  than  in  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  base  excess  plan  used  at  "''ichita  provides  a  further  sizeable  incentive  for 
producers  to  seek  an  even  pattern  of  deliveries. 
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Besides  price  incentives,  dair;^inen  probably  should  be  encourap,ed  by  educational 
means  to  level  out  seasonally  the  volume  of  milk  delivered  from  their  farms. 
Producers  may  be  told  the  marketing  probler,is  caused  by  seasonality.  They  may 
be  told  what  it  is  costing  them  as  a  group  to  produce  more  milk  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  falle  The  most  effective  line  of  education  probably  is  to  tell 
tlie  farmers  about  their  individual  incentives  to  deliver  a  more  even  flow  of 
milk.  Finally,  they  may  be  informed  of  the  changes  in  herd  m.ana';;,ement  prac- 
tices which  would  help  them  orogress  tox^rard  even  production.  This  is  in  broad 
outline  the  content  of  an  educational  proQ;ram  about  seasonality. 

The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  bef^an  in  195U  to  study  the  educational  programs 
of  selected  cooperatives  that  had  to  do  with  seasonal  variations  of  deliveries, 
¥e   interviewed  officials  of  12  cooperatives  chosen  from  those  in  the  North 
Central,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  New  England  States,  Tie  obtained  certain  supple- 
mentary data. 

We  also  interviewed  samples  of  100  members  of  two  cooperatives.  The  Wichita 
Milk  Producers  Association  (I'JMPA)  was  one  of  these j  the  other  operates  \rith   a 
"fall-premium"  type  of  seasonal  nricing  plan.  The  pujrpose  of  these  interviews 
was  to  obtain  an  indication  of  how  much  of  the  educational  material  had  "gotten 
through"  to  the  dairymen,  and  the  need  for  more  educational  effort.  For  each 
dairyman  interviewed,  we  also  obtained  records  on  his  deliveries  of  milk  to 
Wichita  handlers  by  months. 

We  held  our  interviews  and  collected  data  at  Wichita  at  the  time  Mark  Abildgaard 

was  Secretary-Manager  and  Lynn  Elrod  was  Assistant  Manager  of  WMPA«, 

Mr,  Abildgaard  retired  and  i-Jr,  Elrod  became  Secretary-iianager  in  April  1955» 

Sea^sonal  Problem  at  Wichita 

The  Wichita  market  has  achieved  an  unusually  uniform  seasonal  pattern  of  milk 
receipts  (Table  l).  In  I9I4O  and  I9I4I  the  seasonal  index  of  daily  deliveries 
per  producer  did  not  rise  above  112  or  fall  below  90  in  any  montho  Conditions 
during  ''"orld  War  II  resulted  in  setting  back  the  progress  toward  an  even  flow 
of  Grade  A  milk  throughout  the  United  States,  Wichita  shared  in  this  exoeri- 
ence.  The  seasonal  index  fell  to  82  in  October  of  19hk   and  19h5  and  at  the 
other  seasonal  extreine  rose  to  119  in  May  19k7^     By  this  time,  the  market  had 
expanded  greatly  in  its  milk  requirements.  Many  farraers  began  delivering  Grade  A 
milk  for  the  first  time.  They  had  not  ex;perienced  either  the  price  incentives 
of  the  VJichita  m.arket  for  even  production,  or  the  persuasion  (educational 
program)  which  permeated  the  market.  Established  producers  also  probably  failed 
to  produce  as  even  a  flow  of  milk  as  formerly.  Price  incentives  for  level  pro- 
duction almost  disappeared,  and.  farmers  were  encouraged  to  deliver  more  milk, 
regardless  of  season. 

The  base  excess  plan  was  stopped  during  the  war  and  was  not  actually  effective 
again  until  I9I48,  The  seasonality  picture  improved  rapidly,  and  tiie  seasonal 
index  has  not  exceeded  110  since  19^0,  The  index  did  not  fall  belo^^^  93  from 
1950  until  the  drought  month  of  July  19$ka 
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The  seasonal  pattern  of  ni.jJ-k  deliveries  at  Wichita  is  now  much  more  uniform 
than  the  pattern  of  most  large  markets.  The  picture  also  is  distinctive  in 
that  the  seasonal  flush  and  slack  periods  are  earlier  than  in  most  markets  vjith 
comparable  x-ieather  conditions «  We  note,  hox-jever^  that  the  Wichita  area  has 
experj.enced  3  successive  years  with  hot,  dry  suMaerse  The  data  obtained  in  this 
study  do  not  indicate  what  will  be  the  seasonal  pattern  in  years  with  more 
nearly  "average"  weather* 

Efforts  ^to^Solve^roblem  i>£ Jli^Y?il  PeP-j-.y^.y^QS 

We  have  indicated  two  types  of  actions  to  obtain  m.ore  even  deliveries  from  pro- 
ducers, Ve   will  discuss  first  the  price  or  income  incentives  which  have  been 
provided  to  cause  farmers  to  try  to  even  out  their  production  patterns o  Then 
most  of  this  report  will  be  a  discussion  and  evaluation  of  educational  work 
conducted  to  encourage  more  even  production. 

Price  Incentives  for  Level  Production 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  incentive  for  level  production  where  a  base 
excess  pricing  plan  is  used»  This  incentive  is  not  the  difference  between  the 
base  and  excess  prices  for  any  one  month,  A  dairyman  delivers  milk  throughout 
the  year,  and  not  in  just  1  month.  Further,  the  difference  between  base  and 
excess  prices  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  seasonal  changes  in  each  of 
these  prices  themselves. 

The  difference  between  base  and  excess  prices  for  individual  months  may  be  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  describe  seasonal  incentives  to  producers^  even  though  this 
difference  tells  only  part  of  the  story  of  the  entire  seasonal  incentives.  This 
difference  is  fairly  simple  to  explain,  easy  to  obtain,  seems  dramatic,  and  has 
a  genuine  relationship  to  the  entire  incentive «  We  do  not  suggest  that  officials 
of  cooperatives  and  others  shouJ.d  not  talk  and  write  about  the  difference 
between  base  and  excess  prices  in  encouraging  producers  to  deliver  a  more  even 
volume  of  roilk, 

A  more  precise  procedure,  however,  requires  calculation  of  income  incentives 
for  a  specific  change  in  pattern  of  deliveries  a  These  calculations  will  be 
useful  in  this  study.  Note  in  this  discussion  of  incentives  that  it  may  not 
pay  a  farmer  to  change  liis  seasonal  pattern  although  the  average  price  would  be 
hj.gher.  The  cost  of  changing  management  practices  is  an  entirely  different 
subject  of  discussiona 

From  the  data  obtained  at  Wichita  the  author  developed  three  composite  "produ~ 
cers"  representing  different  seasonal  patterns  of  production.  The  next  para- 
graphs tell  how  T'je  developed  these  composite  seasonal  patterns. 

Producer  F  (for  fall)  represents  the  group  of  producers  x^rho  usually  deliver  more 
milk  in  the  fall  than  the  spring.  Producer  E  (for  equal)  represents  producers 
who  usually  deliver  the  same  amoujit  of  milk  in   the  fall  as  in  the  flush  season^ 
Producer  S  (for  spring)  represents  producers  who  usually  deliver  much  more  milk 
in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall,  (Table  2), 


„  ^  -. 


Table  2,  —  Seasonal  indexes  of  deli^/eries  for  fall  peak,  equaJ.,  and  spring 
peak 
price  for  each_,  1 952 -5ii  1/ 


"'oroducers"  representing  Wichita  market  and  average  milk 


Ilonth 


F  (fall  peak) 


E  (equal) 


S  (spring  peak) 


January 

105 

February 

108 

March 

103 

April 

98 

May 

9S 

June 

75 

July 

67 

August 

78 

September 

lOu 

October 

115 

November 

127 

December 

12U 

Monthly  index  in  percent 

91 

95 
loU 

108 

105 

91 

86 

98 
106 
106 
107 
102 


101; 

115 

116 

116 

3.16 

102 

9S 

9k 

82 

78 

86 

98 


Average  price  received  for 
milk  delivered  2/  3/     1^5^19 


Additional  income  f or  F 
and  E  producers  3/  hf 


l>233*92 


1'5,22 


C>27l4.l6 


.t7~*See  text  for  "discussion"  of  'composTte'TypVs'^Df' producers. 


rv 


(•5a00 


(^0^00 


2/  Average  price  computed  Trith  1952-514  prices  at  IJichita,  Bases  corrputed  from 
average  deliveries  during  .-.ugust  to  November  of  1952-514  for  same  producers* 
Average  price  for  "fall  peak"  producer  louer  than  for  "equal"  because  data 
used  resulted  in  a  substantial  volur.ie  of  excess  milk  for  F  in  October  and 
November. 


Annual  average  price  for  any  of  the  three  producers  would  be  the  same  for 
any  total  volume  of  production,  as  long  as  seasonal  distribution  was  that 
indicated  for  this  producer. 

3/  Computed  from  unrounded  datao 

h/   Computed  at  median  volume  of  deliveries  per  producer  at  Uichita  during  19514. 
(I'bdian  =  half  of  producers  higher,  half  lower) «  Median  taken  from  100  com- 
plete records  =  125,762  pounds,  "Additional  income"  is  simply  this  typical 
volume  multiplied  by  price  difference  for  producers  F  and  E,  respectively, 
from  price  for  S  (For  E;  C;>5.218  -  $5»000  =  0.218.  if>0»2l8  times  1,257.62 
(hundredweight  )*"=  C'27ij.Tl6)» 
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The  first  striking  characteristic  of  seasonal  patterns  of  deliveries  by  a  large 
number  of  individual  producers  is  their  variation,  A  dairyman  does  not  maintain 
the  same  pattern  year  after  year, 

''.^e  could  develop  seasonal  patterns  typical  of  groups  of  producers  in  two  wayso 
I'Je  could  average  the  deliveries  for  individual  years  which  happened  to  conform 
to  the  patterns  we  wish  to  discuss.  These  delivery  patterns  for  individual 
years  would  be  taken  from  the  records  of  many  producers. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  to  group  the  producers  by  the  average  of  their 
seasonal  patterns  for  several  years  (here  1952-5It),  This  last  alternative  seems 
more  realistic  since  dairymen  do  not  maintain  the  same  pattern  consistently. 
Each  of  the  composite  producers  in  table  2  represents  records  of  10  producers 
for  3  years  --  19^2-5l4e  Producer  S  represents  the  10  farmers  in  our  sample  with 
the  largest  spring  peak  of  deliveries «  F  represents  10  farmers  with  a  moderate 
fall  peak,  but  not  the  most  extreme.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  many  farmers  would 
plan  to  have  the  seasonal  patterns  experienced  by  a  few  in  the  saraple  who  had 
an^e'xtreme  fall  peak. 

Note  that  even  producer  E  does  not  have  a  uniform  flow  of  milk  in  all  months. 
Producers  with  the  same  volume  of  milk  in  the  fall  and  the  spring  probably  have 
a  large  proportion  of  their  cows  freshen  in  the  early  fall.  They  therefore  have 
a  slump  in  production  in  about  June  and  July,  xirhen  many  of  their  cows  are  dry. 
This  sumr.ier  slump  is  made  larger  than  usuaJ.  in  the  data  used,  because  of  the 
hot,  dry  summers  at  Wichita  in  19$2-Sk> 

How  does  the  average  price  received  by  producers  F  and  E  compare  with  S's  price? 
We  computed  this  by  using  19^2-5^  data  for  Wicliita  throughout^  Bases  were  com- 
puted using  August  to  November  deliveries  for  each  composite  producer,  F,  E, 
and  S,  The  average  prices  were  05.19  and  C5»22  per  hundredweight  for  F  and  E, 
respectively.  Producer  S  received  an  even  (-5a  The  fall  peak  producer  (F) 
received  a  slightly  lower  price  than  E  because  he  had  a  substantial  voluiffe  of 
excess  milk  in  October  and  November «  "" 

The  Wichita  base  excess  rules  thus  penalize,  in  a  way,  the  producers  who  deliver 
more  milk  in  any  fall  month  than  their  average  deliveries  in  the  preceding  fall. 
This  places  a  slight  "penalty"  on  increases  of  production  and  on  failure  to 
deliver  the  same  amount  of  milk  in  each  base -forming  month,  August  to  November. 
The  penalty  is  not  substantial. 

We  can  easily  compute  the  average  price  for  a  hypothetical  producer  who  delivers 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  every  month  (as  a  daily  average)*  Also  assume  this 
average  daily  quantity  is  the  same  as  for  the  base  periodo  This  possible  seasonal 
pattern  wo\ild  mean  he  would  have  no  excess  milkj  all  would  sell  at  the  base  price© 
Such  a  producer  would  receive  05.23  for  his  milk.  This  seems  to  be  about  a 
maximum  price  under  recent  price  conditions  at  Wichita^  A  producer  could 
theoretically  obtain  even  a  higher  price  by  arranging  to  have  no  excess  milk 
during  the  highest  price  months,  and  less  milk  during  the  other  months.  These 
assunptions,  hoi-jever,  are  highly  unrealistic  except  for  the  producer  x^ho  is 
gradually  reducing  his  volume  as  well  as  meeting  the  other  assumptions  —  not 
at  all  a  likely  situations 
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IJhat  dc  the  different  prices  for  producers  F,  E,  and  S  mean  in  terms  of  extra 
returns  a  year  for  other  than  a  spring  peak  of  deliveries?  Me   computed  annual 
returns  for  producers  F,  E,  and  S,  using  the  Liedian  (half  the  producers  above, 
half  below)  volume  of  de liver ies"*by  the  group  of  100  VJichita  producers  during 
19^lis     This  median  volume  x^as  125^762  pounds  (the  average  or  mean  for  the  same 
group  was  lh.lj966   poiijids)* 

Producer  F  would  have  received  $233*92  more  than  S,  Producer  E  would  have 
received  f27lial6  more  than  S,  We  will  not  comment  here  on  whether  this  amount 
will  repay  a  farmer  for  the'^changes  he  must  make  to  obtain  a  more  uniform 
seasonal  pattern.  Consider  again  the  theoretical  producer  who  delivers  the 
same  daily  average  of  milk  in  all  months  (his  average  price  was  ;/5e23  per 
hundredweight,  above).  He  would  receive  |289»25  more  than  S^ 

Educational  Work  Outside  VJllPA 

The  educational  work  in  the  VJichita  area  on  the  seasonal  problem  involves 
several  organisations  and  several  mediae  This  report  principally  reviews  the 
activity  of  the  Wichita  I^ilk  Producers'  Association.  But  the  extension  service, 
the  milk  dealers,  farm  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  sources  of  information 
make  important  contributions  to  the  dairyman's  understanding  of  seasonality. 
Perhaps  most  of  all,  farmers  gain  much  of  their  information  and  understanding 
through  informal  conversations  with  their  neighbors.  We  recognize  this  major 
source  of  information  and  understanding,  but  we  will  be  concerned  xd-th  the  more 
organized  and  formal  educational  programs* 

Media  used  in  education  about  seasonal  production  include  publications^  gJ^oup 
meetings,  radio  programs,  and  informal  personal  discussions.  The  informal 
personal  discussions  are  between  dairymen  and  various  officials  and  educational 
personnel  in  the  milkshed.  We  first  discuss  work  of  agencies  other  than  M'ffAj 
and  the  methods  they  have  u.sed. 

Education  by  Extension  Service 

Kansas  State  College  plays  an  important  part  in  keeping  Kansas  farmers  informed 
on  production  and  marketing  problems.  We  did  not  obtain  full  infoiTiiation  on  the 
part  the  College  plays  in  educating  I'Jichita  dairymen  about  seasonality. 

The  resident  staff  at  the  Colle^^e  conducts  occasional  research  studies  relating 
to  seasonal  production.  On  the  production  side,  breeding,  feeding,  and  other 
herd  management  problems  are  studied  and  reports  prepared.  On  marketing,  the 
agricultural  economics  staff  makes  occasional  studies  of  the  seasonal  problem 
in  marketing.  Recent  exaiaples  are  the  folloTring  publications;  (l)  The  Pricing 
°-^  .^''l.^id  I'lilk  to  Kansas^  Producers,  Extension  Service  Circular  229,  June  1951 
^seasonal  pric'xn'g  is  discussed  briefly),  and  (2)  Seasonal^  Variations  in  Prices^ 
Salesj  and  Supjjlies  of  Milk  and  Feeds^;  Circular  309,  June  19^.   ""^      "*"*" 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  also  prepares  three  periodicals  issued 
by  the  Kansas  Extension  Service:  (l)  The^  Kansas  Agricultural^  Situation,  (2) 
Ikrketiii£  information  for  Kansas  Farmers,  and  X3^)"^^^sas  Ixarket  Cormnents ,  We 
did  not  review  these  but  the  College  staff  indicated  that  the  publTcations  fre- 
quently contain  comments  relating  to  seasonality. 
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Staff  members  of  Kansas  State  College  also  occasionally  talk  at  inffA  meetings. 
The  extension  speciaJ.ists  and  county  agents,  hox-jever,  come  in  more  frequent, 
direct  contact  with  farraers  than  does  the  research  staff.  The  specialists  and 
county  agents  have  a  particularly  good  opportunity  to  talk  about  a  marketing 
problem  like  seasonality  at  the  extension  dairy  schools*  George  Gerber,,  the 
dairy  marketin;;^'  specialist,  and  production  specialists  take  part  in  these  meetings 
in  most  counties,  lir,  Gerber  said  they  frequently  mention  seasonality,  and 
compare  returns  above  cost  of  feed  for  cows  freshening  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  They  use  large  charts  and  also  tables  which  are  handed  out  to  the 
audience, 

Mr,  Abilgaard  indicated  the  extension  service  does  not  malce  a  concerted  effort 
aroimd  Wichita  to  influence  seasonality  of  milk  deliveries.  He  said  they  have, 
however,  persuaded  farraers  when  opportunities  have  arisen  to  plan  for  even  pro- 
duction. In  particular,  they  have  encouraged  farmers  to  breed  cows  for  an  even 
pattern  of  freshening, 

Ediic^atioii  hj^  }^^^J'?-I^^J^.I!^IS2S^J^^^A3?-^P 

Farm  magazines  give  farmers  much  assistance  with  production  problems  and  occa- 
sionally carry  articles  dealing  directly  with  marketings  ¥e  did  not  review 
material  relating  to  seasonality  in  any  farm  magazines  but  call  attention  to 
this  source. 

Some  newspapers  in  farm  areas  carry  material  on  production  and  marketing  problems 
similar  to  the  magazines.  The  Weekly  Kansas  Citjr  Star  is  an  example  of  these 
papers,  — --- •• 

We  are  not  familiar  x>rith  farm  radio  prograras  in  the  IJichita  area*  These,  however, 
certainly  are  among  educational  media  on  farm  production  and  marketing  problems o 

Education  by  Milk  Hauler^  Dealer^  aad  Feed  Stores 

Milk  haulers  come  in  frequent  contact  with  farmers  and  often  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  problems  lilce  seasonality  with  the  farmers,  I'te  do  not  know  the  extent 
or  nature  of  such  discussions  around  Wichita,  It  is  xrorth  noting  that  a  large 
dairy  cooperative  in  another  area  feels  that  the  milk  haulers  are  very  useful 
in  keeping  farmers  informed  about  marketing.  We  will  outline  in  another  report 
how  that  association  uses  the  haulers  in  their  educational  program. 

Milk  dealers  have  an  active  interest  in  seasonal  variations  of  milk  deliveries* 
Assuming  the  same  pattern  of  class  prices,  they  certainly  prefer  an  even  flovj 
to  an  uneven  floxf  of  milk.  Dealers  in  many  markets  therefore  actively  encourage 
producers  to  deliver  milk  in  a  more  even  flow,  Mr,   Abildgaard  said  the  handlers' 
fieldmen  set  Mchita  might  occasionally  talk  about  seasonality  \u.%h  producers.  At 
least,  he  believed  the  handlers  understood  and  appreciated  that  the  base  plan 
had  helped  to  even  out  iDr eduction. 

Feed  dealers  occasionally  contribute  to  education  about  seasonality  through  their 
efforts  to  get  farmers  to  buy  better  feeds.  This  indirect  assistance  on  marketing 
problems  sometiiues  may  be  very  helpful. 
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Ife  have  discussed  briefly  in  this  section  the  educational  activity  aroujid  V'ichita 
relating  to  seasonality  of  riiilk  deliveries.  Ue  do  not  have  complete  infoniiation 
on  all  organizations  and  nedia  and  in  some  cases  have  only  called  attention  to 
the  opportunities  these  organizations  have  to  take  part  in  the  program  through 
their  meVtingsV  publications,  and  personal  contacts.  Later  sections  of  this 
report  will  be  helpful  in  evaluating  the  various  educational  programs. 

Educational  Work  by  l^JIIPA 

Persons  Involved  and  Me^dia 

Officials  of  WiPA  take  their  information  and  comments  about  seasonality  to  their 
members  through: 

a.  Meetings 

1,  District  meetings 

2.  Annual  general  meeting 

b.  The  D_aj^y  guile tdji 

c.  Occasional  letters  and  slips  mailed  mth  checks 

d.  Informal  conversations  of  employees  xjith  individual  members  or 
small  groups, 

Mr,  Abildgaard  indicated  that  information  about  seasonal  production  has  regularly 
been  provided  at  district  meetings.  This  subject  has  received  less  attention 
the  last  2  or  3  years  than  forraerly.  The  information  has  been  presented  in 
comriients  by  Mr.  Abildgaard,  and  there  sometimes  have  been  questions  about  bases 
and  seasonality  from  the  members.  Mr,  Elrod  sometimes  has  taken  part  in  the 
discussion.  The  entire  comments  and  discussion  uere  described  as  only  a  few 
minutes  in  length.  Presumably  even  less  time  has  been  devoted  Td.thin  the  last 
2  or  3  years. 

Average  attendance  at  district  meetings  is  60  percent  of  membership.  The  dis- 
trict meetings  are  a  major  medium  by  which  members  are  provided  information  about 
seasonal  production.  Slides,  charts,  and  films  are  valuable  visual  aids  in 
presenting  information.  Charts  sometimes  are  used  at  district  jisetings  of  TflffA 
and  probably  could  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  they  have  been. 

The  Dairy  Bulletin  is  the  second  major  educational  medium  used  by  VJUPA,  Every 
issue  of  the*  "BiiXetin  contains  price  information  a  dairyman  may  consult  in  think- 
ing about  changinglus  seasonal  pattern.  The  Bulletin  also  carries  frequent 
articles  commenting  on  seasonal  variations  of  production, 

lie  reviewed  copies  of  the  Bulletin  for  19l49-5ii  and  counted  2?  items  commenting 
on  seasonality.  This  subject  was^discussed  frequently  from  19h9-19^2,   but  less 
frequently  in  1953  and  19^14.  These  items  usually  xiere  in  a  fairly  prominent 
position  in  the  first  3  or  I4  pages  of  the  Bulletin^  The  items  reviewed  varied 
from  one-fourth  column  to  over  a  page  in  length.  Eleven  \rere   less  than  1 
column,  7  were  from  1  to  1-3A  columns,  and  9  were  2  or  more  columns  in  length. 
Charts  were  not  used  in  the  items  vie   reviewed. 
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A  number  of  producers  said  they  had  read  about  seasonality  in  letters  received 
from  "WMPA,  Mr*  Abildgaard  said  in  our  interview  that  2  or  3  such  letters  a  year 
were  mailed  to  members  from  about  19^49  to  19529  The  milk  payroll  checks  p;ave 
separately  the  price  of  base  and  excess  milko  Mana.'^ement  of  I-JIIPA  felt  this 
information  with  the  checks  had  a  definite  educational  effect  on  producers o 

The  association  did  not  employ  a  fieldman  in  r.iost  of  1953  and  in  195l4e  Members 
often  stopped  at  the  office^  however,  to  discuss  marketin^;^  problems  vrith 
I^Ir.  Abildgaard  or  Mr,  Elrod,  Both  men  also  frequently  called  at  members'  farms. 
These  contacts  provided  an  opportunity  for  members  and  management  to  discuss 
together  seasonal  variations  of  deliveries. 

Content  ^f^JIducation^^       of  IaIMPA 

Before  discussing  the  content  of  the  work  by  WlPA^   it  x^jill  be  helpful  to  give 
an  outline  of  what  ma;^  be  included  in  education  about  seasonality.  A  dairy 
cooperative,  together  with  other  agencies,  may  provide  dairymen  information  on 
the  following  points  so  they  will  be  better  informed  about  seasonality: 

1,  Effects  of  seasonal  variations  of  deliveries  on  the  market  and  the 
cooperative 

2,  Incentives  to  producers  to  reduce  seasonality  which  are  provided  by 
the  price  plan 

a»  Seasonal  price  plan 

(1)  Purpose 

(2)  Operation  of  the  plan  in  providing  incentives 

b«  Total  price  or  income  advantage  x-jhich  can  be  obtained  by  shifting 
from  one  seasonal  pattern  to  another  --  including  effects  of 
seasonal  price  plan,  seasonal  changes  in  utilization,  and 
seasonal  changes  in  basic  prices 
3«  ^'^ays  to  reduce  seasonality  of  production 

a.  General  methods  —  change  breeding  pattern.,  feeding  practices, 
and  other  management  practices, 

b«  Provide  specific  farm  management  information  on  hox\r  to  level 
out  production 

c.  Suggestions  relating  to  imraediate  market  situations  —  culling, 
keeping  milk  at  home,  feeding  and  management  for  greater  produc- 
tion during  a  specific  shortage, 
Ij,  Relative  costs  of  dji*ferent  seasonal  patterns  of  production 

a.  Data  on  relative  costs,  with  explanation  of  the  interaction  of 
feeding  and  breeding  practices  with  total  annual  production  per 
cow,  and  with  total  cost. 

Seasonal  Problem  of  I'fliPA.,  Let  us  get  in  mind  how  seasonality  affects  the  market 
and*  the"^  coo'perative,"and  then  what  l^iPA  has  done  to  keep  its  members  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  Wichita  market  experienced  serious  fall  shortages 
of  milk  during  World  T'ar  II  and  early  postwar  years »  It  was  necessary  to  ship 
milk  into  Wichita  from  other  areas  during  much  of  tliis  time.  Production  grad- 
ually increased  until  dairymen  in  the  ^Jichita  milkshed  have  almost  fully  supplied 
the  market  the  last  U  or  5  years.  Market  reports  indicate  Wichita  handlers 
received  some  milk  from  outside  the  area  during  all  postwar  years  except  1950 
and  195U. 
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This  tendency  toward  a  fall  shortage  of  milk  often  reduces  returns  to  producers. 
At  least,  if  class  prices  x^jere  equal  producers  could  increase  their  returns  loy 
shifting  some  production  from  spring  to  fall,  iir,  Abildgaard  did  not,  however, 
mention  a  tendency  toward  a  fall  shortage  of  milk  as  bein^  a  problem  to  WIPA 
resulting  froiii  seasonalitys 

Other  marketing  problems  result  from  the  spring  flush  of  milk  deliveries,,  iniFA 
has  sometimes  had  difficulty  selling  all  the  surplus  milk  and  maintaining  the 
price  of  the  surplus  class  during  recant  years.  These  problems  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  Cairy  BiLLl^tiJ}  and  presumably  at  meetings e 

Thus,  our  limited  information  indicates  VJIIPA  officials  have  given  little  publicity 
to  the  problems  resulting  from  seasonal  variations.  Of  course,  seasonality  riiay 
be  viewed  largely  as  an  individual  matter,  a  matter  of  providing  equitable  pay- 
ments for  each  producer.  However,  to  the  extent  it  is  viev/ed  as  a  problem  to 
the  group  of  producers  (the  cooperative),  it  seems  desirable  to  discuss  frequently 
the  group  problems  which  result.  Also  knowledge  of  general  r.iarketing  problems  — 
knoxfledge  of  reasons  for  the  interest  of  the  cooperative  — -■   may  increase  the 
support  of  the  base  plan  by  members.  Even  those  producers  who  receive  less 
money  in  any  one  3'ear  as  a  result  of  the  base  excess  plan  may  accept  it  more 
readily  if  they  are  brought  to  understand  the  base  excess  plan  improves  the 
market  over  a  period  of  years  for  the  group  of  producers  —  the  cooperative. 

For  this  reason,  marketing  problems  connected  with  seasonality  should  be  discus- 
sed even  if  seasonal  variations  are  considered  largely  as  an  individual  matter. 
Officials  of  IJIiPA  may  wish  to  consider  from  time  to  time  whether  members  have 
an  adequate  uiiderstanding  of  the  marketing  problems  resulting  from  seasonality, 

Incentives_  to  Eeduce  Seaspnalitj^e  >IMPA  officials  have  carefully  and  often 
described  for  the  members  the  base  excess  plan  at  Wichita,  Most  of  the  discus- 
sion we  reviewed  in  the  Sjulletin  related  to  the  base  excess  plan,  and 
Mir,  Abildgaard  said  it  usually  is  discussed  at  district  meetings. 

Articles  in  the  Bulletin  have  provided  a  rather  full  discussion  of  the  base 
excess  plan.  Its  purpo'se  has  been  told  a  number  of  times,  and  once  or  twice 
the  plan  has  been  critically  compared  xjith  other  seasonal  incentive  plans. 
Rules  of  the  plan  have  been  discussed  frequently.  Several  articles  called 
attention  to  progress  toward  more  even  production  under  the  plan  and  gave 
members  well-deserved  compliments, 

Tlie  sample  of  producers  interviewed  were  asked  several  questions  related  to  the 
base  excess  plan,  V.e   shall  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  producers'  ujider standing 
of  that  plan  when  we  discuss  these  data. 

We  observed  in  reviewing  the  Bulletin  that  several  articles  included  an  appeal 
to  members  to  take  advantage  of  the  base  excess  plan  to  even  out  their  produc- 
tion. These  appeals  seem  a  desirable  part  of  education  about  seasonality,  and 
no  opportunity  should  be  rriissed  to  incorporate  these  appealsa 
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I'e  discussed  earlier  price  and  income  incentives  provided  by  the  pricing  prac- 
tices at  Wichita,  The  base  and  excess  prices  are  published  each  month  in  the 
Bulletirie  They  also  are  given  separately  on  the  payroll  checks  and  on  a  card 
mailed  to  producers  each  month. 

We  noticed  one  article  in  tlie  Bulletin  pointing  out  the  higher  annual  average 
price  received  for  level  production  (May  1952) e  Average  prices  were  compared 
for  three  assumed  seasonal  patterns  of  deliveries.  It  seems  that  this  informa- 
tion trould  be  very  useful  to  producers.  These  data  could  be  carried  a  step 
farther  and  converted  into  income  incentives.  This  would  require  only  that  the 
price  differences  be  multiplied  by  a  typical  volume  of  milk  deliveries.  The 
dairyman  must  decide  whether  the  extra  income  he  could  obtain  would  repay  his 
cost  for  the  changes  necessary  to  attain  the  different  seasonal  patternc  This 
must  be  the  basis  of  his  management  decisions  about  seasonality.  And  if  possible, 
persons  ^^rriting  to  inform  farmers  should  state  the  information  in  terms  of  the 
information  the  farmer  needs. 

The  extremely  uneven  patterns  of  production  used  in  the  May  19$2   article  are 
most  uncommon  around  Wichita,  One  producer  used  for  comparison  was  assumed  to 
set  a  base  of  200  pounds,  then  gradually  get  his  deliveries  up  to  500  pounds  in 
the  spring,  and  to  establish  a  yearly  average  of  double  his  base,  Wo  producer 
among  the  100  records  we  have  available  had  a  seasonal  pattern  of  deliveries 
which  varied  to  this  extent.  The  other  seasonally  uneven  producer  used  for 
comparison  experienced  even  wider  variations.  Comparisons  of  average  prices 
or  total  returns  will  be  most  meaningful  if  seasonal  patterns  are  used  which 
are  common  in  the  area. 

Ways  To_  Reduce  Sea.sonal_  yariations.  Information  about  management  practices  for 
achieving  more  even  production  is'^part  of  education  about  seasonality.  Dairy 
cooperatives  fortunately  can  depend  on  other  agencies  to  take  much  of  this 
information  to  farmers.  The  extension  service  and  farm  magazines  emphasize  in- 
foiTnation  on  production  practices. 

However,  cooperative  officials  and  employees  can  speed  up  the  adoption  of  new 
practices  by  discussing  them  in  publications,  talks,  and  personal  contacts. 
They  can  increase  the  awareness  by  their  members  of  certain  proposals.  And, 
by  showing  the  relationship  of  the  practices  to  marketing  problems  and  price 
incentives,  they  can  get  their  members  more  intearested  in  adopting  improved 
practices*  Most  of  the  material  of  other  agencies  does  not  call  attention  to 
marketing  problems.  The  material  usually  cannot  call  attention  to  the  specific 
incentives  of  an  individual  market,  since  the  material  is  prepared  for  vjider 
distribution, 

I'JMPA  officials  have  frequently  called  attention  to  breeding  and  feeding  for  even 
production.  Several  articles  in  the  Bulletin  suggested  members  should  regulate 
breeding,  and  should  improve  their  pasture  and  supplemental  feeding  in  the  late 
summer,  Jyir,  Abildgaard  and  others  probably  also  have  discussed  these  needs  at 
meetings  and  in  conversations,  although  we  do  not  have  information  on  these 
comments. 
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A  cooperative  can  go  further  thaii  merely  mentioning  the  general  practices  which 
might  be  h-lpfiil.  The  officials  also  can  provide  technical  inforraatxon  and 
assistance,  Mr.  Abildgaard,  however,  commented  he  believed  producers  know  how 
to  improve  their  practices  and  do  not  especially  need  technical  assistance  on 
breeding  and  feeding  practices,  l^MPA  officials  apparently  do  not  proviae  such 
technical  infomation  and  assistance  to  members  but  depend  upon  college  and 
other  sources  to  provide  it, 

iJMPA  sometimes  makes  sug.-estions  to  its  members  which  are  related  to  immediate 
marketing  problems.  For"example,  the  Bulletiii  for  April  ISSh   suggested  excess 
milk  might  more  profitably  be  kept  at  home.  And  in  July  19^1  the  Bullet;m  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  helpful  to  buy  cows  from  neighbors  in  order  to  establish  a 
large  base.  Deliveries  often  cannot  be  maintained  at  this  level,  and  buying 
cows  from  neighbors  does  not  help  the  market. 

Relative  Costs  of  Different  Seasonal  Patterns*  To  make  rational  decisions  on 
a^eVsVnVr^rrVd^cTibi^Va^ttem^  dairymen  must  estimate  the  relative  costs  of  the 
various  actions  they  might  take  to  change  their  pattern.  They  probably  would 
find  information  on  relative  costs  for  other  farmers  useful  in  making  estimates 
for  their  own  situation. 

It  is  believed  in  many  areas  that  it  costs  more  to  produce  milk  in  the  fall. 
Neither  WI^A  nor  other  agencies,  however,  have  conducted  formal  studies  of  rela- 
tive annual  average  costs  of  even  and  uneven  production  for  the  Wichita  area. 
We  also  noticed  very  little  mention  of  relative  costs  in  the  Bulletiii.  Ilore 
wrk  along  this  line  probably  ^^^ould  help  to  bring  about  more  even  production. 

Summary  of  Educational_  Program.  We  have  discussed  briefly  the  content  of  educa- 
"tiVn'al^TTOrk  by  VJIffA  about  seasonality.  The  provisions  and  operation  of  the  base 
excess  plan  received  much  the  most  emphasis  in  the  material  reviewed.  Marketing 
problems,  farm  management  suggestions,  and  cost  information  received  less  atten- 
tion. 

It  undoubtedly  has  been  wise  to  emphasize  the  base  excess  plan.  At  the  \-3ry 
least,  we  can  only  commend  the  effectiveness  of  the  price  plan  and  information 
program  at  Wichita,  The  remarkably  even  seasonal  pattern  speaks  for  itself. 

However,  we  have  commented  briefly  on  some  subjects  which  might  be  considered 
for  more  attention.  These  might  improve  the  seasonal  patterns  of  individual 
members.  Improvements  in  the  educational  material  also  might  contribute  to 
rdembership  relations,  to  the  support  of  WIPA  by  its  members. 

Finally,  T-H^IPA  may  be  threatened  by  a  new  seasonal  problem.  The  recent  tendency 
toward  a  late  summer  slump  of  deliveries  may  soon  require  pricing  changes  or 
educational  action,  or  both.  This  situation  is  recognized  by  the  recent  appeals 
for  an  even  pattern  of  freshening,  rather  than  fall  freshening.  It  may  become 
necessary*bo  step  up  substantially  the  appeals  for  better  feeding  inthe  summer 
and  early  fall.  Our  impression  of  faim  practices  and  i^ieather  conditions  in 
Kansas  suggests  dairymen  might  consider  adopting  new,  improved  programs  for  forage 
feeding.  Officials  may  wish  to  consult  with  extension  personnel  at  the  College 
on  forage  practices.  The  College  perhaps  could  be  interested  in  giving  some 
special  assistance  on  the  summer  feeding  problem  if  shoxm  the  particular  need* 


Farmers  ^  Replies  to  Questions  About  Seasonal itj  Problern 

The  farmers  were  asked  several  types  of  questions:  Their  opinions  of  the  seasonal 
problem,  their  understanding  and  support  of  the  base  excess  plan^,  the  management 
suggestions  they  recalled  and  had  adopted,  their  opinion  of  some  costs  and  prob- 
lems of  even  production,  and  their  sources  of  these  various  sorts  of  information* 
The  ansT-rers  to  these  questions  will  reveal  some  of  the  streng^bhs  and  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  information  and  understanding  of  the  farmers  interviewed^  The 
weaknesses  shown  will  sug^^est  topics  which  may  be  desirable  to  emphasize  in 
future  articles  and  talks. 

The  100  WMPA  members  we  interviewed  found  it  difxic^llt  to  distinguish  the  problem 
of  seasonally  loniform  deliveries  from  the  problem  of  the  level  of  deliveries 
throughout  the  year»  Tliey  tended  to  give  replies  related  to  the  annual  problem 
when  asked  about  the  seasonal  problem.  They  thought  of  the  continuous  surplus  of 
the  last  2  years  or  so  when  they  should  have  thought  about  seasonal  variations 
from  surplus  to  shortage  (or  from  greater  to  lesser  surplus).  They  also  foujid 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  seasonal  pricing  provisions,  including  the  base 
excess  plan  from  the  price  level  in  general. 

This  tendency  is  entirely  reasonable «  The  recent  nationwide  surplus  of  milk  and 
the  more-than-adequate  supply  of  Grade  A  milk  at  Wichita  have  focused  attention 
on  the  level  of  marketings  and  the  level  of  prices.  Mre  Abildgaard  indicated 
he  had  shifted  his  attention  somewhat  from  seasonality  to  the  level  of  production* 

Nevertheless,  the  distinctions  between  the  problem  of  seasonality  and  the  problem 
of  the  level  of  production  have  several  times  been  pointed  out  in  the  Bulletin<, 
And  it  seems  worthwhile  to  develop  and  maintain  producer  awareness  of  the 
distinction^ 

Effect  on  Cooperative 

We  asked  the  farmers:  "Has  the  seasonal  production  of  milk  been  a  problem  to 
your  cooperative  in  the  past  5  years?"  In  answer,  61  said  "Yes,"  33  "Wo,"  and 
6  did  not  know. 

They  then  were  asked  to  describe  the  ways  seasonal  production  affects  the  coopera- 
tive. These  replies  are  difficult  to  classifye  Thirty-two  farmers  comiaented 
that  there  is  too  much  milk  at  times,  2  said  there  is  not  enough  at  times,  and 
12  said  there  is  both  too  much  at  some  times  and  too  little  at  others  (Table  3) e 
Several  felt  seasonality  results  in  price  variations  or  an  unstable  market. 

Several  farmers  were  entirely  disinterested  in  th^  marketing  problems  related 
to  seasonality.  They  commented  tliat  this  is  the  problem  of  the  cooperative,  not 
theirs.  This  attitude  poses  a  membership  relations  problem  to  the  association. 

Replies  of  two  specific  questions  added  much  to  the  information  obtained  in  these 
undirected  comments e  I'e  asked,  "In  recent  years,  has  the  cooperative  had  diffi- 
culty selling  all  the  milk  during  the  flush  season?"  In  answer  77  said  "Yes", 
16  "No",  and  7  "Don't  know,"  We  also  asked,  "Has  the  cooperative  recently  had 
too  little  milk  in  the  fall?"  To  this  question  19  ansx^jered  "Yes",  69  "No",  and 
the  remaining  12  did  not  know  or  gave  no  reply^  Interviewers  in  several  cases 
noted  coriiments  like  "Wot  in  the  ]£Lst  3  years,"  Thus  there  may  be  additional 
farmers  in  the  sample  who  are  aware  there  were  shortages  a  few  years  ago. 


Table  },,   — -  Ways  members  believe  seasonal  production  affects  the 
operation  of  the  cooperative 


Reply- 
Too  much  milk  at  times 
Not  enough  milk  at  times 
Too  rauch  some  tiraes^  not  enough  at  others 
Reduces  price  when  too  much  milk 
Causes  a  price  increase  when  milk  short 
Results  in  price  variations 
Causes  an  unstable  market 

iTecessary  to  haul  surplus  to  outside  plants  for 
manufacturing 

Supply  seems  not  to  be  balanced 

Not  much  effect 

Wot  my  problem  to  thinly:  about  this 

Reply  not  related  to  question 

Don't  imow 

Total     1/ 


Number  of 
jt-eplies 

32 

2 
12 
10 

1 

2 

1 

h 

1 
2 

7 
20 
^_11_    _ 
105 


1/  Total  exceeds  number  of  interviews  (lOO)  since  some  members  gave  more 
than  one  reply. 
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The  replies  to  these  two  specific  questions  indicated  a  fairly  accurate  evalua- 
tion of  the  seasonal  problem*  There  have  not  been  serious  shortages  at  Wichita 
for  several  yearsc  There  ha\'-e_,  however,  been  periods  when  it  was  difficult  to 
dispose  profitably  of  all  surplus  milko  Note  that  more  farmers  (77)  said  there' 
has  been  difficulty  during  the  flush  season  than  the  number  (61)  who  said  "Ies"5 
to  the  general  question,  "Has  there  been  a  seasonal  problem?"  The  thinking  of 
many  of  the  farmers  thus  has  not  been  fully  developed.  Some  did  not  readily 
associate  their  realization  of  specific  problems  with  the  existence  of  a  general 
problem  of  seasonality. 

Farmers  ^  Statements^  about.  Actions  bj)r  the  Coo|)eratiV9_ 

We  asked  the  farmers,  "What  has  the  cooperative  done  recently  to  overcome  the 
problem  of  seasonal  production?"  Twenty-four  said  the  base  plan  x^ras  adopted 
or  that  the  plan  was  claanged  (Table  U)^  Eleven  directly  mentioned  educational 
work  of  IaIMPA,  There  were  25>  other  replies  related  to  seasonality  in  some  wayo 
But  there  xoere  k2  replies  relating  to  the  level  of  production,  rather  than  its 
seasonal  distribution.  Only  four  dairymen"  interviewed  thought  the  cooperative 
had  done  nothing. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  replies  not  closely  related  to  our  subject^  -m 
should  note  that  ye   believe  the  interviexiiers  made  a  genuine  effort  to  obtain 
replies  related  to  the  question^  We  also  observed  a  niamber  of  interviews,  and 
believe  many  members  of  TfJMPA  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  seasonality  from 
the  level  of  deliveries » 

Several  groups  of  the  W^   replies  not  directly  related  to  seasonality  are  inter- 
esting. There  were  17  comments  about  increased  advertising  or  increased  selling 
activity.  Another  lit  comraents  were  about  recent  efforts  of  WMPA  to  raise  the 
United  States  Public  Health  (USPH)  rating  of  the  milk  supply  around  Wichita, 
They  knew  this  improvement  would  make  it  easier  to  find  outside  markets  for  milk* 

Altogether,  the  replies  relating  to  seasonal  variations  gave  a  well-rounded  pic- 
ture of  the  related  activities  of  WMPAg.  The  persons  interviewed  clearly  recognize 
the  base  plan,  educational  efforts,  and  the  action  of  I'MPA  in  finding  other 
markets  for  surplus  milk, 

F.^™®.^^-'-  ■§."fa.^,'^.Q;"^Q.^,'^s  Q'J^P.'"-,'^.  Ac.'^APA^.  .^P-^-  poopQ^.^.'^AyQ,  Should  Tajce. 

To  con^lete  the  picture  of  the  general  attitudes  of  the  group  of  WMPA  members 
about  seasonality,  x-ie  asked,  "In  your  opinion  what  should  the  cooperative  do 
about  seasonal  production?"  Twenty  replies  related  to  changes  in  the  base 
excess  plan  (Table  5),  The  most  frequent  specific  suggestion  was  that  the  base 
should  be  determined  by  deliveries  during  1  month  of  each  quarter.  We  will 
present  more  information  later  on  fanners'  comments  about  the  base  plan. 

There  were  12  additional  coMnents  related  to  seasonalityo  Five  of  these  sug- 
gested education  to  encourage  level  production. 

It  is  satisfying  to  note  that  6  farmers  said  they  were  well  satisfied,  although 
the  question  was  worded  to  encourage  criticism. 
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Table  k«   —  Recent  actions  by  WMPA  to  overcome  problem  of  seasonal 
production,   as  recalled  by  association  raeiribers 


Actions 


Adopted  base  excess  plan 

Clianged  base  excess  plan 

Discussed  possible  changes  in  base  plan 

Conducted  educational  programs  about  seasonality 

Changed  price  to  encourage  even  deliveries 

Made  it  hard  to  establish  base  (chose  difficult  months) 

Advised  culling,  uith  seasonality  considered 

Shipped  in  milk  when  market  short 

Hauled  surplus  to  other  markets 

Sent  milk  to  other  markets  for  fluid  use 

Advised  feeding  surplus  to  calves 

Replies  related  to  level_  of  deliveries 

Replies  not  related  to  question 

Nothing  done 

Don't  know 

Total  1/ 


Number  of 
^j?eplies^ 

21 

3 

2 

11 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8 

7 

1 
U2 

7 

h 

_,.A 

121 


1/  Total  exceeds  number  of  interviews  (100)  since  some  members  gave  more 
than  one  reply* 
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Table  5*  — ^  Actions  WIPA   members  suggest  to  relieve  problems  of  seasonal 
production 


Suggestions  :    Number  of 

^__  _ ^  ^  _  ....  ,^, ....  -^„  ^ ^. . .  ..t  - ..  . .  .^^P-^A®^^^...- 

Use  one  month  each  quarter  to  set  base  6 

Use  lowest  period  for  each  producer  to  set  base  3 

Penalize  higher  base  than  later  deliveries  3 

Other  specific  and  ^neral  suggestionsj,  base  plan  8 

Raise  prices  in  short  season  2 

Discontinue  base  plan  1 

Encourage  level  production  5 

Improve  markets  for  surplus  h 

Replies  entirely  related  to  level  of  production  or 

to  price  level             "  32 

Replies  not  related  to  question  7 

No  suggestion,  well  satisfied  6 

Cannot  do  anything  3 

Problem  of  cooperative,  not  producer  1 

Don't  know  _^^ 23 

Total  1/  lOl 

1/  Total  exceeds  number  of  interviews  (100 )  since  some  members  gave  more 
than  one  reply^ 
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Understanding  and  Support  of  Seasonal  Incentives 

VMPA  members  •^^7ho  were  interin'.ewQd  have  a  fairly  accurate  understanding  of  the 
base  excess  pla:io  And  most  of  them  support  the  plan,  but  some  have  suggestions 
about  specific  changes. 

We  vjill  discuss  the  information  obtained  on  seasonal  incentives  and  the  base  plan 
in  this  section,  ¥e   have  observed  earlier  that  the  educational  work  at  Wichita 
emphasizes  information  on  the  base  piano  Therefore,  our  coiranents  here  will  have 
much  to  do  with  our  general  evaluation  of  educational  work  at  Wichita  which 
relates  to  seasonality. 

Estimates  of  Price  Difference  between^  ^jy^ES.  ^^A  Z.^- 

The  weighted  average  of  base  and  excess  prices  is  computed  at  Wichita  each  month* 
We  com-pated  the  difference  between  this  average  price  for  the  high  and  the  low 
price  months,  19$0-$l\,   and  averaged  the  result.  The  average  of  these  price  dif- 
ferences was  ^0,61 1  the  19$h   difference  was  spO,28, 

We  asked  the  100  WIPA  members  to  estimate  this  difference  for  "recent  years »" 
They  tended  to  overestimate  the  difference  (Table  6)*  Let  us  say  the  group  whose 
estimates  -were  between  25  cents  and  7k   cents  were  "correct,"  This  class  includes 
38  of  93  replies  (7  vere   not  able  to  make  an  estimate).  Seven  estimates  were 
below  25  cents  and  i;8  estimates  were  75  cents  or  higher*, 

We  cannot  say  whether  this  tendency  to  overestimate  the  difference  betxireen  the 
seasonal  high  and  seasonal  low  of  prices  is  desirable  or  undesirable.  Certainly 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  serving  the  interests  of  the  markets 

Base^  Excess^  Plan  ^~-.  Under standin_^  ^and  Opinions 

We  asked  three  specific  qjiestions  about  the  base  excess  plan  at  Wichita,  First, 
"What  are  the  base-forming  months?"  The  farmers  answered  this  with  remarkable 
accuracy©  Ninety-six  said  August  to  November,  which  was  correct.  One  each  said 
July  to  October  and  September  to  November,  Two  said  September  to  December, 

The  second  question  was,  "During  what  months  is  your  19514  base  used  in  determining 
how  much  you  are  paid?"  These  ansx-rers  were  barely  satisfactory,  vie   feel,  and  not 
nearly  as  accurate  as  the  answers  to  the  first  question  (Table  7)«  Perhaps  71 
ansx'jers  could  be  called  accurate «,  These  include  6)4  precisely  correct  answers, 
January  to  December  1955«  The  29  remaining  answers  reflect  varying  degrees  of 
inaccuracy,  misunderstanding,  or  lack  of  Icnowledge, 

VMPA  officials  may  wish  to  consider  calling  attention  to  the  months  195^4  bases 
(or  the  bases  set  during  a  given  year)  are  applied  in  computing  returns.  There 
are  several  opportunities  to  call  attention  to  this  provision.  It  is  especially 
unfortunate  that  a  few  members  apparently  think  there  is  no  set  rule  about  when 
bases  are  applied,  or  that  it  is  up  to  the  handler,  j 
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Table  6,   —  Sstimates  by  members  of  WIPA  of  price  difference  in  the 
market  between  the  fall  and  flush  season  of  recent  years 


Jents  per 

hundredwe 

ight  1/' 

J             Number  of  replies 

Less  than 

$0.25  2/ 

7 

()0.25 

- 

0.71  3/ 

38 

0.75 

- 

1.2h 

30 

1.25 

- 

1.7ii 

10 

1,75 

- 

2.2ii 

7 

2,25 

- 

2.7lt 

1 

Don't  know 

Total 

7 

"*  loo  ^^^ 

1/  Actual  average  of  price  differences  betx^reen  high  and  low  price  months 
(weighted  average  of  base  and  excess  prices)^  1950-5i|t  ^^0,61;  19Sh 
only;  §0,28,     This  actual  average  of  price  differences  x>ra,s  computed 
from  records  of  Agricultural  Iiarketing  Service,  U.S.D.A. 

Replies  stated  as  a  range,  as  $0.75  -  si'l.OO,  tabulated  at  the 
midpoint, 

2/  Includes  2  replies  "higher  in  spring,"  and  2  replies  "very  little 
difference," 

3/  Includes  3  replies  "not  much  difference." 
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Table  7.  —  Months  T#iPA  members  think  195U  base  is  used  in  determining 
hox^r  much  they  are  paid 


Months  19$h  base  applies 


Number  of  replies 


January  to  December  19^5 

6h 

VJhole  12  months  of  the  year 

3 

After  January  1 

2 

Folloi-jing  year 

1 

All  the  time 

1 

For  a  year  beginning  I  don't  know  when 

1 

December  and  onward 

1 

December  19Sh  to  November  1955 

h 

Up  to  plants 

1 

Changed  according  to  use  of  milk 

1. 

l^Hien  they  get  ready 

1 

Price  based  on  supply  and  demand 

1 

Never  know  price 

1 

I'lay  and  June 

1 

August  to  November 

3 

Don't  know 

Total 

lU 

loo 
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The  third  question  about  the  base  excess  plan  Has,  "How  much  lower  was  the  price 
of  surplus  rdilk  than  base  milk  last  month?"  Tae   interviews  x-jere  held  from  "Jan~ 
uary  11  to  about  January  28,  19^$ c     The  farmers  probably  had  been  informed  of 
December  prices*  The  difference  between  base  and  excess  prices  -vjas  Ol*?^  in 
December  1951|,  and  il,lk   in  November, 

A  few  more  of  the  farmers  interviewed  underestimated  the  price  difference  than 
overestimated  it  (Table  8)»  Of  the  93  estimates  made,  32  were  from  sl»70  to 
$1»79,  which  was  substantially  correct.  Forty-nine  estimates  \<iere  'vl»69   or 
lower,  while  only  12  estimates  were  ',1«80  or  highero 

How  many  of  the  farmers  gave  reasonably  accurate  replies  to  all  three  .^uejti^ons 
about  the  base  excess  plan?  Let  us  include  all  those  whose  replies' were  suf-^""" 
ficiently  accurate  to  give  a  basis  for  sound  management  decisions*  Fe  include 
71  replies  about  the  months  19$h  bases  are  used,  ^%  also  include  6$   replies 
between  sA*50  and  ^'1,99  to  the  question  about  the  difference  between  base  and 
excess  prices,  l\fe  find  that  k^  of  the  100  members  gave  reasonably  accurate 
answers  to  all  three  questions.  Five  of  these  consulted  records  to  answer  the 
question  about  price  difference,  but  some  of  these  might  have  given  correct 
replies  anyl^ray, 

VFe  tried  to  learn  whether  the  WMPA  members  interviewed  supported  the  base  excess 
plan  at  I'Jichita,  And  we  asked  them  what  changes  they  thought  should  be  made  a 
Some  replies  to  a  question  we  discussed  earlier,  "What  should  the  association 
do  about  the  seasonal  problem?"  also  relate  to  these  questions, 

\le   first  asked  the  farmers,  "Are  you  satisfied  with  the  seasonal  price  plan?" 
Sixty-nine  said  "Yes"  and  31,  "No*"  However,  we  believe  these  replies  give  a 
more  pessimistic  picture  than  is  accurate.  Some  of  those  "not  satisfied"  made 
only  minor  suggestions,  Othersr  seemed  dissatisfied  with  the  price  level  and 
other  market  conditions  rather  than  the  base  excess  plan. 

We  asked  those  "not  satisfied"  for  suggestions.  There  were  a  total  of  3^  com- 
ments by  the  31  farmers.  Only  19  comments,  however,  are  useful  in  thinking  about 
the  base  excess  plan  and  farmers'  support  of  the  plan.  These  are:  "Use  1  month 
each  quarter  to  form  base"  (l;)^  "Form  base  earlier  in  the  year"  (l);  "Use  months 
when  easier  to  produce  to  form  base"  (1);  "Use  base  plan  all  year"  {farmer 
thought  base  plan  applied  at  discretion  of  dealers)  (l)j  "Form  base  on  2  summer 
and  2  winter  months"  (l)j  "Change  base  period"  (1)5  and  "Base  period  should  be 
the  upward  trend  in  the  milk  price"  (l). 

Also:  "Keep  price  more  even  the  year  around"  {$);   "If  we  have  pasture,  give  us 
a  chance  to  make  a  little  more"  (in  effect,  discard  base  excess  plan)  (l)j 
"Should  be  paid  cost  of  feed  during  seasonal  decline"  (l)j  and  "Don't  know,  they 
will  have  to  figure  that  out"  (2),  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  farmers  in 
the  "not  satisfied"  group  specifically  suggested  that  the  base  plan  be  discon- 
tinued. 


I 
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Table  8«   —  Recollection  by  MIPA  members  of  price  difference  for  most 
recent  month  betiireen  base  and  excess  milk  1/ 


Price  difference 


Number  of  replies 


..--•;  ^:/.!:0  CO   >\'    on  J    X 

Less  than  vl.OO 
fpl.OO     -    l,h9 

1,^0    -    1.69 

1.70     -    lc79 

1.80    -    1.99 

2.00     -     2,k9 

Wo  reply  obtained 
Don't  know,  no  surplus  last  month 


Don't  know 


1 
21 
27  2/ 

32  2/ 
6 
6 
1 
It 
2 


Total 


100 


1/  Replies  made  January  11-28,  19^5.     Actual  difference  in  December  195h 
""    was  Si. 75  and  in  November,  $l»7i4(i 

2/  Includes  2  replies  by  persons  who  consulted  records. 

'3/  Includes  5  replies  by  persons  who  consulted  records. 


I 


We  also  asked  those  ^^rho  vere  "satisfied"  with  the  seasonal  pricing  plan,   "Woitld 
y6u  like  to  see  any  changes  in  tlie  price  plan?"     Thirty-one  said  "Yes"  and  38^^ ---^i 
"No,"     The'  suggestions  by  the  "satisfied"  farmers  were  as  varied  as  by  those   -"u  oilcl- 
"not  satisfied,"     There  Xirere  8  comments  about  the  price  level,  6  miscellaneouyi  'n°'^^- 
comments,  and  3  farmers  could  not  think  of  any  desirable  changes.     Thus,  there 
were  lii  useful  suggestions  by  "satisfied"  fanners.     These  were:  "Change  base- 
forming  months"   (l)j  "Set  base  when  production  is  low,   don't  inform  producer    a^ii'-t© 
in  advance"  (l)j  "Form  base  June  to  September"   (l)j   "Highet  price  for  surplus" '^'^""^ 
milk"   (2)1  "Higher  price  for  base  milk"   (l);   "Give  preference  to  nearby  produ- 
cers in  increasing  quotas"   (l);  and  "Higher  milk  price  in  winter  when  we  have 
to  buy  feed"   (1),     Among  answers  also  were:   "Keep  price  more  even  the  year 
around"   (l)j  "Improve  price  by  more  even  production"   (l)j   "Responsibility  of 
cooperative  to  work  out  price  plan"   (l)j   "Changes  for  the  better,"  and  finally, 
"Like  to  see  the  eliraination  of  two  prices"   (l).     This  last  "satisfied"  farmer 
evidently  wanted  the  base  plan  discontinued.     Recall  that  we  had  a  similar  sug- 
gestion when  -we  asked  what  the  cooperative  should  do  about  seasonal  production. 
The  suggestions  xrere  not  by  the  same  person, 

¥e  will  now  discuss  for  several  paragraphs  certain  suggestions  about  the  base 
excess  plan  made  by  the  farmers  interviewed.     We  will  draw  from  the  general  sug- 
gestions about  seasonal  problems  (Table  ^)  as  well  as  suggestions  made  when  we 
asked  the  farmers  specifically  about  the  seasonal  price  plan,   " 

There  were  over  20  suggestions  that  there  should 'be' tiiaijoir  changes  in  the  system 
for  setting  bases.     Eighteen  of  the  100  farmers  made  one  of  the  follovring  sug- 
gestions: 

a.  Use  one  month  each  quarter  to  set  base 

b.  Use  the  lowest  period  for  each  producer  to  set  base 

c.  Penalize  a  producer  whose  base  is  higher  than  his  later  deliveries 

d.  Do  not  use  tlie  same  months  every  year  to  set  base 

e.  Use  different  base  periods  for  different  groups 

f.  Change  base  months 

g.  Use  months  when  easier  to  produce  to  set  base 
h.  Use  2  summer  and  2  winter  months  to  set  base. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  present  provisions  of  the  base  excess  plan  at  Wichita 
were  adopted  because  of  a  specific  seasonal  problem.  The  market  tended  to  exper- 
ience a  suiplus  of  deliveries  during  late  winter,  spring,  and  early  suOT.ier  months* 
There  was  a  tendency  toward  shortage  in  the  period  August  to  November  (Table  l)t 
(It  is  not  entirely  clear  why  August  was  chosen  as  a  base-forming  month,  but 
there  are  several  possible  reasons,  and  the  choice  now  seems  to  have  been  mse«) 
Anyway,  the  mechanics  of  the  base  excess  plan  certainly  encourage  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  annual  production  in  the  base-forming  months.  This  presumably  is  to 
offset  the  greater  cost  or  greater  difficulty  for  most  farmers  of  producing  milk 
in  this  season. 

Now  the  seasonal  variations  of  deliveries  are  much  le  ss,  and  the  months  June, 
July,  August,  and  September  have  been  the  months  of  relative  shortage  in  1952-514-* 
It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  this  timing  will  continue  with  more  "normal" 
weathero 
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The  fact  that  deliveries  are  by  now  very  nearly  seasonally  uniform  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  most  farmers  think  it  is  as  easy  and  as  cheap  to  produce 
milk  in  the  fall  as  at  other  times  of  year.  The  relatively  good  seasonal  pat- 
tern more  likely  indicates  that  the  incentive  provided  about  offsets  the  greater 
cost  and  difficulty  of  the  change  which  was  desirable  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
market. 

It  does  not  seem  justified  on  this  basis  to  remove  the  incentive  for  maintaining 
deliveries  in  the  fall.  If  followed,  most  of  the  suggestions  already  noted  would 
appear  to  remove  this  incentive.  In  fact,  dairymen  in  the  market  who  have 
increased  the  proportion  of  their  annual  deliveries  in  the  fall  might  charge 
officials  lath  bad  faith  if  such  a  change  irere  made. 

The  suggestion  to  use  one  month  each  quarter  to  set  bases  appears  to  ignore  the 
seasonal  character  of  the  basic  problem,  Theire  would  hardly  remain  any  incen- 
tive to  produce  as  much  milk  in  the  fall  as  other  seasons  if  deliveries  during 
1  month  each  quarter  were  used  to  set  bases,  Ve   made  some  computations  comparable 
to  those  in  Table  2,  but  using  February,  May,  August,  and  November  deliveries  to 
set  baseSe  Our  composite  producer  £  (spring  peak)  received  a  higher  price  than 
composite  producer  F  (fall  peak)  — ""v:5'»170  and  05tllil>  respectively.  Producers 
probably  would  not  want  a  price  plan  x^hich  vjould  give  the  spring  peak  producer 
a  higher  annual  average  price  than  the  fall  peak  producer. 

The  suggestion  to  use  the  lowest  period  for  each  producer  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  patterns  for  all  producers  are  complementary.  Deliveries  by  about  1,000 
producers  are  added  up  to  determine  the  seasonal  pattern  for  tlie  market.  It  is 
a  benefit,  rather  than  a  disservice,  to  the  market  to  have  a  few  producers  who 
deliver  less  milk  in  April,  May,  and  June  than  later  in  the  summer  and  fall.  It 
would  not  seem  desirable  to  penalize  the  producers  with  a  spring  slump.  The 
original  idea  of  the  seasonal  pricing  plan  was  to  reward  those  who  I'loiild  deliver 
relatively  more  in  the  months  when  the  market  tended  to  experience  a  shortage. 
The  base  excess  plan  t-dth  bases  determined  by  deliveries  during  the  usual 
shortage  period  for  the  market  seems  to  best  serve  the  requirements. 

We  have  studied  briefly  two  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  fanners  interviewed. 
Similar  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  each  of  the  other  suggestions  we  noted. 

Recent  experience  in  the  market  suggests  it  may  become  desirable  to  change  slightly 
the  base-forming  period.  The  base  period  might  be  advanced  to  include  July  and 
drop  November,  or  all  5  months  might  be  included. 

Officials  may  wish  to  consider  this  problem  carefully.  The  first  need  in  consid- 
ering a  change  is  to  discuss  the  problem  fiilly  lath  members.  The  officials  may 
particularly  v^ish  to  discuss  with  members  the  implications  of  some  suggestions 
we  find  are  in  their  minds. 
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Management  Suggestions  Recalled  by  Dairymen 

The  next  step  is  to  learn  what  herd  management  practices  the  farmers  recall 
having  been  suggested.  For  the  dairyman  must  change  his  management  to  get  a 
more  even  pattern  of  deliveries.  Of  course,  gradual  improvements  in  his  herd 
or  the  amount  and  quality  of  feed  may  also  gain  a  more  even  pattern  for  him. 
These  changes  may  be  the  result  of  programs  for  improvement  started  majny  years 
ago.  The  farmer  may  scarcely  be  aware  of  the  gradual  improvement  at  this  times 
Certainly  he  will  associate  some  improvement  in  his  practices  with  cost  reduc- 
tion, or  greater  production,  but  these  also  will  help  him  obtain  a  more  even 
seasonal  pattern  of  deliveries. 

Thus  we  must  recognize  our  information  will  be  incomplete.  Also,  some  of  the 
changes  noted  by  farmers  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  reasons,  Nevertheless, 
the  information  we  will  review  provides  a  useful  indication  of  suggestions 
farmers  have  been  receiving  related  to  seasonality.  We  also  will  have  informa- 
tion on  the  sources  from  wiiich  farmers  recall  the  suggestions  have  come, 

Su^^e^sted  Changes  in  Practices 

We  asked  the  farmers,  "IJhat  changes  in  practices  on  your  farm  have  you  heard 
suggested  or  read  about,  that  might  help  you  get  more  even  production?"  We  were 
able  to  obtain  specific  replies  from  62  of  the  100  farmers.  These  62  dairymen 
mentioned  individual  practices  a  total  of  105  times.  Some  of  these  practices 
may  not  be  closely  related  to  seasonality;  nevertheless  the  farmers  gave  these 
replies. 

Thirty- two  of  the  practices  mentioned  relate  to  breeding.  Five  of  these  said 

fall  freshening  was  suggested,  while  15  replies  were  more  closely  related  to 

an  even  pattern  of  freshening.  Four  said  artificial  insemination  was  recommended. 

Forty-five  of  the  practices  mentioned  related  to  feeding.  Twenty-three  of  these 
related  to  pasture  improvements,  3  to  supplemental  feeding  of  concentrates,  and 
5  to  supplemental  feeding  of  roughage.  There  were  ll|.  miscellaneous  and  general 
replies. 

The  remaining  28  replies  were  variedc  Eight  farmers  mentioned  culling  herdsj 
and  ii,  irrigation. 

Next,  where  did  the  farmers  recall  hearing  or  reading  about  these  suggestions? 
lie  are  principally  interested  in  the  number  of  times  the  extension  service,  the 
association,  and  farm  magazines  were  mentioned  (Table  9)*     Extension  service  and 
college  sources  were  mentioned  12  times,  MPA  was  mentioned  19  times,  10  refer- 
ring to  the  Bulletin,  Farm  magazines  were  mentioned  18  times  and  newspapers 
once.  We  thus  must  take  note  of  farm  magazines  as  a  major  medium  for  education 
about  seasonality. 

In  all  we  have  tabulated  93  times  sources  of  information  were  mentioned.  But  in 
19  cases  the  ideas  had  come  from  their  "own  experience,"  These  replies  were,  of 
course,  not  precisely  related  to  the  questions.  We  asked  for  the  suggestions 
they  had  heard  or  read  about  and  for  the  sources  of  these  ideas.  The  interviewers 
attempted  to  obtain  logical  replies* 
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Table  9.  —  Sources  of  recoirFfiended  farm  practices,  as  recalled  by 
members  of  WSPA 


Source 


Number  of  times 


.^  L. .  £9P-J'P®  mentioned  1/ 


County  agent,  farm  institute  meeting,  college  12 

GI  training,  farm  management  f ieldman  2 

TfMPA  Dairj  Bulletin  10 

WMPA  meetings  6 

WMPA,  not  specified  and  miscellaneous  3 

DHIA,  breed  association,  artificial  breeding 

association  5 

Farm  magazines  (18),  newspapers  (1)  19 

Milk  dealers,  milk  hauler  3 

Unspecified  meetings  and  publications, 

miscellaneous  publications  6 

General  reading  and  discussion  3 

Friends  aiid  neighbors  U 

Own  experience  19 

Don't  know  1 

Total  '93 


1/  Data  represent  replies  by  62  farmers  stating  specific  practices,  and 
10^  times  practices  were  mentioned.  Two  or  more  sources  were  given  for 
some  practices,  and  no  source  was  given  for  one  practice  mentionede 
Also,  if  same  source  given  by  a  farmer  for  two  or  more  practices, 
source  tabulated  only  once. 


k 
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How  shall  ve  interpret  the  replies  that  suggestions  irere  obtained  through  the 
farmer's  own  experience?     He  may  have  obtained  the  idea  originally  from  another 
source.     He  had  thought  about  the  suggestion  in  relation  to  his  own  experience, 
though,   and  he  may  have  tried  the  suggestion.     Therefore,   he  associated  the 
idea  with  his  own  experience.     We  are  evaluating  the  various  "outside"  sources 
of  information  and  education.     But,   it  is  fortunate  our  attention  was  directed 
to  the  role  of  the  farmer's  experience  in  determining  his  practices, 

A  few  farmers  said  they  had  obtained  ideas  from  "friends  and  neighbors,"  Part 
of  the  reasoning  about  "experience"  also  applies  here.  The  few  times  "friends 
and  neighbors"  x^rere  mentioned  certainly  understate  the  importance  of  neighbor- 
hood conversations, 

Assd^^nc£  jon  Bre^eding_  an^^ 

T'^e  asked  the  group  of  WIPA  members  x>rhether  anyone  had  personally  helped  them  or 
told  them  how  to  breed  their  cows  for  fall  freshening.     Only  seven  farmers  said 
they  had  received  such  personal  help.     They  received  assistance  from  an  agricul- 
ture teacher,  DHIA  tester,  and  inseminators.     Other  sources  were  the  dairyman's 
father  (mentioned  twice),  neighbors,  artificial  breeding  meetings,  and 
Vir,  Abildgaard, 

We  also  asked  farmers,   "Has  anyone  or  any  publication  advised  you  during  recent 
years  to  change  your  feeding  late  in  the  summer?"     Twenty-six  farmers  said  "Yes" 
and  Ih  "No." 

IJho  did  they  recall  had  made  these  suggestions?     Different  sources  were  mentioned^  < 
30  times  in  all,   as  indicated  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Number  of 
Soiirce  replies 

Newspapers,   "farm  papers,"  "publications"  6 

Specific  magazines  12 
Plant  fieldman  1 

Peed  salesmen,   grain  elevator  6 

College  and  coimty  agent  3 

Radio  (Beheiraer  program)  1 

Neighbors  1 

"'30  17 

1/  Represents  replies  by  26  farmers.     More  than  one  source  mentioned  by  some 
farmers. 

It  seems  notexrorthy  that  eighteen  of  these  replies  referred  either  to  specific 
farm  magazines,  or  to  "farm  papers,"  "publications,"  and  newspapers  in  general 
terms.     Also  note  that  \MPA  was  not  mentioned. 

These  are  the  only  questions  in  which  we  attempted  to  have  farmers  identify 
specific  suggestions  or  a  type  of  advice  with  the  source  of  the  advice.     These 
questions  placed  a  great  strain  on  the  memory  of  the  farmers,  but  we  obtained 
useful  information. 
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Management  Practices  Adopted  by  Farmers 

We  asked  the  group  of  dairymen  several  questions  about  practices  they  had  adopted- 
This  information  mil   provide  a  fuller  understanding  of  actions  farmers  have 
taken  to  get  more  even  production.  The  information  should  also  be  helpful  to 
persons  in  the  market  in  evaluating  the  various  information  programs.  Officials 
in  the  market  Icnoi-r  in  greater  detail  than  our  information  can  provide  the  sug- 
gestions made  at  Uichita  over  the  years.  Thus,  they  can  relate  the  practices 
fsLrmers  have  adopted  vjith  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made. 

We  asked  farmers  first  to  outline  changes  they  had  made  to  get  more  even  pro- 
duction (Table  10)»  Seventy-eight  farmers  gave  119  replies.  Half  the  changes 
related  to  breeding,  not  quite  one-fourth  to  feeding,  and  over  one-fourth  to 
practices  other  than  breeding  and  feeding. 

Let  us  compare  these  replies  about  actual  changers  with  the  suggestions  the 
farmers  recalled.  Thirty-five  farmers  recalledsuggestions  about  breedingj  58 
said  they  had  made  changes.  They  recalled  kS   suggestions  about  feeding;  but  they 
had  made  only  28  change Se  This  contrast  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  appears  at 
least  that  dairymen  have  not  been  convinced  specific  feeding  practices  are 
directly  related  to  seasonality.  Researchers  who  have  studied  seasonality  from 
tlie  standpoint  of  faarm  management  often  have  concluded  feeding  practices  are  the 
greatest  deficiency.  They  say  changes  in  feeding  are  the  most  profitable  way 
for  many  or  most  farmers  to  change  their  seasonal  pattern  of  production. 

We  next  asked  dairymen  to  state  changes  they  plan  in  their  practices,  to  get 
more  even  production.  Only  26  of  the  100  farmers  said  they  planned  to  change 
their  farm  practices.  Of  course,  others  may  be  making  gradual  improvements  in 
breeding,  feeding,  and  other  practices  which  will  result  in  more  even  production. 
The  few  farmers  who  said  they  planned  to  make  changes  indicates  that  those  inter- 
viewed were  fairly  satisfied  with  their  seasonal  patterns.  Even  many  of  the 
replies  by  the  26  farmers  had  no  clear  relationship  to  seasonality. 

The  farmers  mentioned  6  planned  clianges  in  breeding  and  7  changes  in  feeding 
(Table  11),  They  planned  12  changes  in  the  scale  of  their  herd  (8  increases)^ 
and  there  tjere  6  other  replies. 

We  asked  several  specific  questions  about  breeding  practices.  First,  we  asked 
for  the  percentage  of  cows  that  freshened  from  August  to  November  (l95i|).  Most 
of  the  farmers  interviewed  said  they  had  more  than  a  proportional  number  of  their 
cows  freshen  in  these  base-forming  months  (Table  12),  The  proportional  number 
would  be  one-third  of  the  herd.  The  median  proportion  of  August  to  November 
freshenings  was  50  percent  (half  had  more,  half  had  less  then  $0  percent). 

We  then  asked,  "Is  this  proportion  higher  than  5  years  ago?"  Forty-five  of  the 
farmers  said  "Yes,"  h^,   "No,"  and  there  iiere   no  replies  from  9   (Table  13 )#  It 
is  more  interesting,  however,  to  determine  whether  those  ydth  the  higher  propor- 
tions of  fall  freshening  have  recently  increased  this  proportion. 
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Table  10«  —  Replies  by  members  of  T/J14PA  to  question:     "IJhat  changes 
have  you  made  in  the  past  5  years  in  managing  your  lierd 
to  get  more  even  production?" 


Changes 


Number  of 
repl  ies^ 


All  changes  in  breeding 

Breeding,  season  mentioned 

Artificial  insemination 

Stopped  artificial  insemination 

Penned  up  bull 

Miscellaneous,   season  not  mentioned 
All  changes  in  feeding 

Improvements  in  pastures,  pasture  practices 

Supplemental  feeding  of  grain,  mixed  feeds 

Supplemental  feeding,  roughage 

Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous  changes 

Culled  herd,  other  herd  improvements 

Other  changes  in  herd 

Fed  more  milk  to  calves 

Changes  in  equipment 

Other 

Total 


38 
8 
1 
2 
9 

12 
2 

9 
20 

5 

2 

2 

h 


58 


28 


33 


mv 


1/    Replies  relate  to  changes  made  by  78  farmers.     Others  said  they  had 
made  no  changes. 
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Table  11,  —  Changes  planned  by  fanners  to  obtain  more  even  production 


Changes  planned 


In  breeding 

Breed  for  even  freshening 

Breed  for  slack  periods 
In  feeding 

Pasture  mentioned 

Other 

Indefinite  statements,  and  practices  not 
clearly  related  to  seasonality 

In  size  of  herd 

Intend  an  even  flow  of  milk 

Other 

Total  replies 


Number  of 
^eglies^ 


3 

h 


18 


12 
3 

3 


irv 


1/  P^plies  represent  statements  of  26  farmers. 
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Table  12,   —  Replies  by  meinbers  of  M-iPA  to  question:     "VJhat  proportion 

of  your  cows  freshened  this  year  from  August  to  November?"  1/ 


Percent 


0-19 
20  -  29 
30  -  39 
iiO  -  h9 
50  -  S9 
60  -  69 
70  -  79 
80  -  100 
No  reply 


Total 


Nuinber  of 
replies  2/ 

18 

12 

1 

27 

^^ 
9 

13 

1^__ 

100 


1/  Replies  during  January  1955.  Answers  relate  to  August  to  November  19Sht 
2/  Median  (half  above,  half  below):  ^0  percent. 
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Table  13.  —  Relationship  betireen  increases  in  fall  freshening  and  per- 
cent of  cows  freshening  August  to  November  19$h}  as 
reported  by  100  lnJMPA  meinbers* 


*"     ~  s        "^Ts  "this  proportion  higher 

Percent  freshening  :  than  5  years  ago?" 

August  to  Noyember      ;  ** Yes    "  ;    ^3S^^ZLl^^J.,^^]L2-A^ 


0     - 

19 

20  - 

29 

30  - 

39 

lo  - 

h9 

^0  - 

59 

60  - 

69 

70  - 

19 

80  - 

100 

No  reply 

Total 

0 

5 

0 

2 

13 

3 

7 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

13 

12 

2 

7 

7 

0 

6 

2 

1 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

k^ 
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"9 

1/    Includes  new  producers  who  couldn't  make  a  comparison,   "Don't  know*- 
replies,  and  failure  to  obtain  reply» 


Some  fanners  who  said  70  percent,  80  percent,  or  more  of  their  cows  freshened  in 
the  fall  said  this  percentage  had  not  increased  in  the  past  5  years.  And  some 
who  said  only  20  to  39  percent  of  their  cows  freshened  from  August  to  November 
said  their  percentage  of  fall  freshenings  had  increased.  But,  in  general  more 
of  the  farmers  with  a  high  proportion  of  fall'  freshening  said  this  percentage 
had  increased  than  did  those  with  less  fall  freshening. 

For  a  systematic  breeding  program  it  is  important  that  farmers  maintain  a  breed- 
ing record.  Eighty-one  of  the  100  \#IPA  members  interviewed  said  they  kept  a 
breeding  record.  Most  of  these  had  kept  a  record  for  some  time,  which  suggests 
this  was  not  the  result  of  a  recent  educational  program  (Table  lh)i     Twenty- 
eight  of  the  81  who  kept  records  began  in  19hh   or  earlier,  and  29  started 
between  19h$   and  19h9»     Twenty-four  began  more  recently,  and  some  of  these  gave 
that  reply  because  they  only  recently  began  to  produce  milk. 

Some  people  have  sug^^ested  artificial  insemination  helps  maintain  an   even  sea- 
sonal flow  of  milk,  '  e  asked  the  farmers  whether  they  used  artificial  breeding 
for  at  least  part  of  their  herd.  Thirty-seven  farmers  said  they  used  articial 
breeding^  63  said  tliey  did  not.  This  service  evidently  began  around  ifichita 
after  ^'^orld  ^"^ar  II  and  has  gradually  been  adopted  since  then.  Four  farmers  said 
they  began  to  use  artificial  insemination  in  19ii8,  13  in  19h9SO,   11  in  1951-52, 
and  11  in  1953-514.  ^'e  have  no  indication  that  anyone  around  I'ichita  has  attempted 
to  promote  artificial  insemination  as  a  means  to  obtain  more  level  productions 

¥e   also  asked  the  farmers,  "Do  you  try  to  breed  heifers  for  fall  freshening?" 
Seventy- two  said  "Yes"j  28  said  "No." 

We  also  asked  when  the  farmers  began  to  try  to  have  heifers  freshen  in  the  fall 
(Table  15).  This  had  been  a  practice  of  many  dairymen  for  a  long  time,  as 
indicated  by  the  table.  However,  15  of  the  72  farmers  we  interviewed  who  breed 
heifers  for  fall  freshening  began  only  in  I9I49  or  1950.  Twenty-four  of  the  72 
began  only  in  1951  or  1952.  Are  there  special  reasons  so  many  dairymen  adopted 
this  practice  from  19149-1952?  Persons  in  the  market  may  know  these  reasons. 

We  asked  the  farmers  if  they  had  read  any  articles  on  how  to  breed  for  fall 
freshening.  Only  29  of  the  100  said  they  had  read  such  ariW!cles,  T'v.'enty-tTTO  of 
the  29  said  they  had  made  some  use  of  the  information  in  the  articles,  ''.'^e  did  rfet 
ask  them  to  describe  the  information  in  the  articles  or  to  say  how  they  had  used  it. 

Good  feeding  practices  are  important  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
level  production,  Ve   asked  the  farmers  about  changes  they  had  made  in  their 
feeding  practices  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  The  recent  drought  situa- 
tion at  Wichita  made  the  replies  difficult  to  interpret.  The  successive  years 
with  hot,  dry  summers,  1952-514*  no  doubt  caused  many  farriiers  to  cliange  their 
feeding  practices. 

Therefore,  x-re  cannot  say  how  many  changes  were  made  because  of  a  desire  for  even 
production  or  because  of  education  about  even  production,  rather  than  the 
weather.  Neither  do  we  know  how  many  of  the  changes  are  permanent. 
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Table  li;.  —  Year  farmers  said  they  began  to  keep  breeding  records 


Year 


Number  of 
replies 


19hU  or  earlier 
19li5    -    19k9 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195U 
Total  keeping  records 


No  breeding  record 


28 

29 

6 

11 

3 
2 
2 


Total 


81 
19 

loo" 
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Table  15»  —  Year  farmers  said  they  began  to  try  to  have  heifers 
freshen  in  the  fall 


Year 


Number  of 
replies 


19hk  or  earlier 

19U^    ~    19146 

19hl    -    1918 

19ii9    -    1950 

1951    -    1952 

19^3    -    195li 

"Always" 

No  reply 

Total  using  practice 

Not  using  practice 

Total 


12 

h 
3 

15 
2h 

9 

1 

k 


72 

28 


100 
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Fifty-one  farmers  stated  they  had  made  changes,  mentioning  83  separate  changes 
in  feeding  practices*     These  related  to  pastures  (17 )>  roughage   {3k)}  concen- 
trates (26),   and  miscellaneous  (6), 

The  17  ccitanents  about  pastures  largely  related  to  planting  new  crops  for  pasture, 
such  as  rye,   sudan,   clover,  or  alfalfa.     Other  representative  remarks  were 
"More  pasture,"  "Temporary  pastures,"  and  "Try  to  have  green  pastures," 

The  3I4  comments  about  roughages  largely  related  to  starting  to  feed  roughage 
earlier  than  formerly  and  feeding  larger  quantities.     The  farmers  mentioned 
silage,  alfalfa  hay,   "hay,"  "green  feed,"  "dry  feed,"  and  "roughage,"     Several 
farmers  said  they  had  started  to  use  silage  and  "chopped  green  feed"  during 
recent  years, 

Tlie  26  replies  about  concentrates  largely  referred  to  feeding  grain  or  mixed 
prepared  feeds  earlier  than  formerly  or  in  larger  quantities.     The  i-jord  "more" 
was  used  in  19  replies.     Three  replies  stated  they  had  begun  to  feed  grain  or 
other  concentrates  throughout  the  year  or  at  times  of  year  when  they  formerly 
iijere  not  fed.     Two  comments  were  that  they  had  reduced  the  feeding  of  protein 
or  reduced  grain  feedingt  -♦•  — 

Costs  and  Problems  of  Even  Production 

Producers'  ideas  of  the  costs  and  problems  of  even  production  may  have  much  to 
do  with  their  performance.  Accurate  information  about  cost  is  as  important  in 
making  a  sound  management  decision  as  information  about  price  and  income 
incentives* 

We  asked  the  100  VIMPA  members,  "How  much  more  do  you  think  it  costs  you  per 
hundredweight  to  produce  mdlk  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring?"  Their  replies 
were  generally  lower  than  one  might  have  expected,  35  of  82  farmers  who  made 
estimates  saying  less  than  Cl  per  hundredvjeight  (Table  16) ,  These  included 
several  replies,  "No  more,"  "Not  much  more,"  and  "Very  little  more,"  At  the 
other  extreme,  11  of  the  82  said  the  extra  cost  in  the  fall  was  at  least 
f,'2*50  per  hundredweight 6 

¥e  might  expect  farmers  who  believe  it  does  not  cost  much  more  to  produce  milk 
in  the  fall  than  the  spring  to  have  a  fairly  even  seasonal  pattern  of  productione 
Therefore,  we  analyzed  graphically  the  relationship  between  an  index  of  seasonal 
variations  for  each  farmer  and  his  estimate  of  the  fall  to  spring  difference  in 
production  costs.  There  was  no  observable  relationship.  Fanners  who  thought 
the  cost  difference  was  small  seemed  as  likely  to  have  a  high  spring  peak  of 
deliveries  as  farmers  who  thought  the  cost  difference  was  large o 

We  asked  a  few  o^her  questions  about  management  problems  related  to  seasonality. 
Farmers  who  produce  less  milk  in  the  fall  than  the  spring  may  have  a  labor  problem. 
\-^e   asked  farmers  who  said  they  produced  more  milk  in  the  spring  than  the  fall  the 
following  question:  "Does  the  lack  of  time  on  your  part  or  the  lack  of  available 
help  prevent  you  from  producing  more  milk  in  the  fall?"  Twenty- three  farmers 
said  they  produced  more  milk  in  the  spring  (the  number  of  fanners  who  actually 
produced  more  milk  in  the  spring  than  the  fall  was  larger).  Six  of  the  23  said 
there  \-^s   a  time  or  labor  reason  why  the  did  not  produce  more  in  the  fall. 
Seventeen  said  lack  of  time  or  help  was  not  a  reason. 


I 
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Table  16*  —  Estimates  by  producers  of  their  cost  difference  between 
fall  and  spring  milk  production 


J 

Cost  difference                                        :           Number  of 
^er  ^hundr^dwei^ht  1/  ^^  _ .    ,  ^ . ..  ^^  }^.^.. ^Pj- j^^. ... 


Less  than  v0.50  18  2/ 

^;^0.50     -       0,99  17 

1,00    -      1,U9  17 

1,50     -      1.99  10 

2,00    -      2ol49  9 

2,50  ajad  over  H  3/ 

Depends  on  season  1  h/ 

Don't  know  1?  .  _.^ 

Total  lOlT 


1/  Many  farmers  replied  only  upon  being  urged  to  "make  an  estimate*" 
Ten  replies  in  percentages  converted,  to  dollars  assuming  spring 
cost  is  C'lttOO  per  hundredirjeight, 

2/  Includes  12  replies,   "No  more,"  3  replies,   "Not  much,"  and  1 
reply,   "Very  little," 

3/  Includes  one  reply  by  farmer  who  consulted  records, 

k/  Interviewers  recorded  several  other  comments  about  weather. 
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Farm  management  analysts  have  said  seasonal  i-iork  loads  on  many  farms  encourage 
producing  milk  in  the  fall.     There  is  more  tirae  for  chores  then  than  in  the 
spring.     Me  do  not  know  the  typical  situation  for  the  farmers  in  our  study. 
Evidently  few  felt  that  lack  of  time  was  a  reason  they  did  not  produce  more  milk 
in  the  fall, 

I-iany  farmers  experience  much  difficulty  in  getting  cows  to  breed  for  fall  fresh- 
ening.    The  opinion  is  widely  held  tliat  spring  is  the  "natural"  time  of  calving. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  only  31  of  our  100  farmers  said  it  was  more 
trouble  to  breed  for  fall  freshening. 

This  result  is  more  favorable  than  in  a  similar  survey  of  100  farmers  in  another 
area.     These  other  farmers  are  in  a  slightly  more  rigorous  climate  and  probably 
experience  more  favorable  summer  grazing  conditions,     Ve  obtained  replies  from 
97  of  100  farmers  in  the  second  area,     Forty-five  of  this  second  group  (compared 
x^ith  31  at  Wichita)  said  they  had  more  trouble  breeding  for  fall  freshening. 

Several  ajialysts  have  studied  the  relationship  of  season  of  freshening  to  the 
cow's  production  during  a  lactation.     These  researchers  usually  have  found  that 
cows  Xirhich  freshen  in  the  fall  produce  more  milk  than  those  which  freshen  in  the 
spring.     One  difficulty  with  this  sort  of  analysis  is  the  problem  of  insuring 
that  the  individual  farmers  in  the  study  have  the  same  level  of  managerial  ability. 
However,  even  studies  in  which  there  was  considerable  effort  to  take  account  of 
this  factor  usually  have  indicated  greater  production  hj  cows  which  freshen  in 
the  fall,     Ve  do  not  know  of  any  precise  analysis  applicable  to  the  VJichita  areao 

However,  this  relationship  T^ould  be  important  in  malcing  sound  management  decisions 
about  the  season  of  freshening,     Ve  have  discussed  price  incentives  for  fall 
production  and  farmers'  opinions  of  fall  and  spring  costs.     In  addition  to  these, 
a  relationship  of  season  of  freshening  to  production  vjould  greatly  affect  rela- 
tive profitability  of  different  seasonal  patterns  of  production. 

Therefore,  we  asked  the  farmers  their  opinions  of  tliis  relationship  as  follows i 

"I'lhich  cows  give  the  most  milk  in  a  year's  time,  those  which  freshen  in  the 

fall,  or  in  the  spring?"     Eighty-nine  gave  replies,  31  saying  "Spring,"  38 
"Fall,"  and  20  "No  difference «" 

We  asked  the  fanners  x^ho  said  "Fall"  or  "Spring"  to  estimate  the  difference  in 
percentage  terras  or  in  pounds  (Table  17)  •  Estimates  by  farmers  who  said  spring 
freshening  cows  produced  more  ^lere  fairly  low.  Eighteen  of  the  31  farmers  made 
estimates  of  12  percent  or  less.  Estimates  by  farmers  who  said  fall  freshening 
cows  produced  more  x^ere  similar,  Tvjenty  of  the  38  made  estimates  of  12  percent 
or  less.  There  was  no  prevailing  opinion  among  the  farmers  we  interviexred  of 
the  season  of  freshening  which  led  to  greatest  production, 

lumbers  of  TOIPA  ire  interviewed  appeared  to  have  given  little  thought  to  costs 
and  management  problems  associated  tidth  level  production.     The  farmers  irrere 
rather  reluctant  to  make  estimates  of  the  extra  cost  of  producing  milk  in  the 
fall  compared  with  the  spring.     The  estimates  we  obtained  shox';ed  no  relationship 
to  the  seasonal  pattern  of  production  for  the  farmer  malcing  the  estimate.     The 
farmers  interviewed  also  found  it  difficult  to  estimate  whether  spring  or  fall 
freshening  covia  produced  the  most  milk  and  hov;  much  more. 
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Table  17*  —  Estimates  by  VJMPA  members  of  relative  amounts  of  milk 
produced  by  fall  and  spring  freshening  cows  1/ 


Percent  more  milk  per 
year  than  by  cows 
freshening  in 
other  season 


Estimates  by  members    :  Estimates  by  members 
thinking  sprin_g  fresh-  s  thinking  fall  freshening 
ening  cows  produce     :  cows  produce  more,  number 


0 

-  7 

8 

-  12 

13 

-  17 

18 

-  22 

23 

-  27 

28 

and  over 

Don't  know 

Total 

5 

13 

h 

2 

1 

2 

h 
31 


Average  of  estimates 

of  additional  milk, 

compared  with  cows 

freshening  other 

seasons  3/        12.7  percent 


62/ 

ll4 

2 

8 

3 

3 

2 
IB 


Il4a2  percent  h/ 


1/  Farmers  first  asked,   'TAJhich  cows  give  the  most  milk  in  a  year's  time,  those 
which  freshen  in  the  fall,  or  in  the  spring?"     Thirty-one  "Spring,"  38 
"Fall,"  20  "No  difference,"  and  11  "Don't  know"  replies. 

2/  Includes  one  reply,   "Just  a  little," 

2/  Average  of  82  replies  including  20  "No  difference" j  1,9  percent  in  favor 
of  fall  freshening. 


U/  One  unreasonably  high  estimate  was  omitted  in  computing  this  average. 


These  findings  suggest  that  agencies  interested  in  level  production  have  not 
stimulated  farmers  to  think  about  these  costs  and  problems.  In  our  brief 
investigation  of  the  content  of  educational  uork  at  V'ichita,  xre  found  no 
indication  that  facts  on  these  subjects  were  presented  to  farraers, 

I'IMPA  officials  may  xd.sh  to  help  their  members  become  better  informed  about 
these  costs  and  problems*  At  least,  they  may  wish  to  stimulate  their'  members 
to  thinlc  about  these  topics*  It  would  be  appropriate  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  extension  personnel  and  researchers  from  Kansas  State  College.  Perhaps 
the  college  could  obtain,  provide,  and  distribute  this  informational  material. 

Sources  of  Information  about  Seasonal  Production 

if'e  shall  discuss  in  this  final  section  the  sources  of  information  about  season- 
ality recalled  by  VJI-iPA  members  interviewed.  This  information  will  help  us 
evaluate  the  educational  -^ork  of  the  association.  We  have  discussed  farmers* 
ideas  about  seasonality  at  some  length  and  the  practices  they  say  they  have 
adopted  to  gain  more  level  production.  Certain  areas  of  strength  and  vjeakness 
in  their  understanding  are  indicated,  I'hat  ire  learn  here  about  the  sources  of 
information  recognized  by  farmers  mil   suggest  areas  of  information  vrr-IPA  may 
wish  to  consider  for  more  attention.  Our  findings  also  may  suggest  areas  of 
information  which  are  adequately  covered. 

Recall  that  we  have  already  discussed  the  sources  of  much  information  about 
seasonality  that  farmers  recalled.  Me   presented  the  sources  of  suggestions  about 
management  practices  which  the  farmers  recalled  (Table  9),  We  found  that  the 
county  agent  and  other  college  related  sources,  l^JKPA  sources,  and  magazines  i-jer© 
mentioned  most  frequently.  We  asked  about  sources  of  personal  assistance  in 
breeding  cows  for  fall  freshening  and  got  7  different  answers  from  7  farmers. 
The  farmers  also  told  us  their  sources  of  advice  about  feeding  practices  late 
in  the  sumraer.  Host  of  tlie  farmers  who  recalled  such  advice  said  it  came  from 
magazines  and  other  farm  publications  (p,  29) » 

X#IPA  Meetings 

We  asked  our  group  of  farmers  if  ttey  recalled  discussion  of  seasonality  at  WllPA 
meetings.  Sixty-four  of  the  100  said  they  recalled  such  discussions  during 
recent  years,  6  did  not,  and  30  had  not  attended  meetings.  Attendance  by  members 
at  meetings  is  very  important,  and  a  well -re cognized  problem.  Presumably  some 
farmers  beyond  the  30  "non-attenders"  had  not  attended  meetings  regulai^ly, 

Mr,  Abildgaard  stated  that  he  regarded  the  district  meetings  the  most  effective 
iTBans  of  reaching  producers  with  information  about  seasonal  production.  He 
estimated  that  60  percent  of  the  members  attended  district  meetings  each  year. 
We  noted  tliat  only  50  of  tlie  100  farmers  recalled  discussions  of  seasonality  at 
district  meetings  any  tinB  in  the  past  5  years  (Table  18),  Thus,  many  farmers 
were  not  reached  at  all  by  the  meetings,  others  not  regularly,  and  still  otliers 
did  not  recall  that  a  particular  subject  vras   discussed. 
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Table  18,  —  Individuals  who  farmers  recall  have  discussed  seasonality 
at  meetings 


Individuals  discussing 


Mr,  Abildgaard 

Other  employees 

President 

Directors 

Discussion 

Wlff'A,  not  specified 

County  agent,  college 

Miscellaneous  2/ 

Don't  recall 


T'yp'e*  of  meeting 


General 


Local 


Number  of  replie s 

17  32 
1  2 

3  3 

1  2 

2  2 
1                          1 

3  1 
13  1 

5  11 


pecial  1/ 


Total  _  ^^  __  ^ M^  .,_,.„ 

Persons  recalling  di^sj^jj^ssiojO/^^ ^  3.6  ^ 


15. 
^0 


3 

0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

I 


1/  "Special"  meetings  not  identified, 

2/  Includes  many  feature  speakers  who  probably  did  not  mention  season- 
ality. Number  of  persons  actually  recalling  discussion  by  represent- 
atives of  VJMPA  probably  higher, 

"ij  Number  of  individual  replies  exceeds  number  of  persons  recalling  some 
""  discussion  since  some  farmers  mentioned  two  or  more  individuals* 
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We  asked,  "Ifno  talked  about  the  need  for  even  production  --?"  Most  of  the 
farmers  associated  tlie  discussion  about  seasonality  with  Mr,  Abildgaard,  A  few 
mentioned  the  president,  directors  and  general  discussion.  The  question  did  not 
suggest  this  reply,  but  we  might  havB  e^qpected  more  than  two  farmers  to  refer  to 
general  discussion  at  district  meetings,  iiany  farmers  failed  to  keep  in  mind  the 
particular  subject  of  seasonality  in  saying  who  spoke.  In  their  replies  they 
named  persons  who  were  feature  spealcers.  Some  of  these  persons  probably  did  not 
mention  a  specific  problem  such  as  seasonality  in  their  talks. 

Dairy  Bulletin 

The  Dair;y;  Bullet j^  provides  WMPA  members  with  much  of  their  information  about 
seasonality,  "How  fully  is  it  read?  We  were  luiable  to  make  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  readership  of  the  Bulletin,  but  asked  the  question,  "How  coitgDletely  do 
you  read  the  monthly  Bul_l_etin  the*  cooperative  sends  out?"  The  faimers  chose  1 
of  5  ans'^^jers  on  a  cardj  the  number  wlio  chose  each  of  the  answers  on  the  card  was 
as  follows: 

P^^9^^'P^^9P-^P^^J'P3J^9^^  Number  of  replies 

Seldom  look  at  it  li 

Just  glance  at  it  U 

Occasionally  read  an  interesting  column  10 

Usually  read  a  few  columns  8 

Regularly  read  most  of  it  Ik 

Total  100 

These  replies  indicate  a  high  degree  of  attention  to  the  BiLlletinj  which  is 
desirable.  We  have  noted  that  the  BuljLejtjn  has  carried  numerous  articles  about 
even  production  in  recent  years,  Ifembers  certainly  have  had  great  opportunity 
to  become  aware  tiirough  the  B^Llletin  of  the  interest  of  W^lPA  officials  in  even 
production. 

We  wanted  to  determine  as  a  further  indication  of  the  readership  of  the  Bulletin 
whether  members  were  aware  that  even  production  had  been  discussed  in  that  pub- 
lication* We  asked,  "Has  the  need  for  more  even  production  been  mentioned  in 
the  monthly  Bulletin  of  +he  cooperative  in  the  past  5  years?"  Seventy-nine 
farmers  said  "Yes,"  but  8  said  "No,"  and  13  said  "Don't  know,"  We  noted  that 
7h  farmers  said  they  "Regularly  read  most  of"  the  Bulletin,  HoT-xever,  7  and  3 
of  these  said  "No"  and  "Don't  know,"  respectively  v;hen  asked  if  even  production 
had  been  mentioned.  These  10  persons  seem  to  have  exaggerated  their  reading 
of  the  Bulletin, 

V%  must  conclude  that  the  farmers  interviewed  gave  too  high  an  estimate  of  their 
reading  of  the  Bulletin,  Ifembers  of  WMPA  no  doubt  look  at  parts  of  most  issues 
and  gain  much  information.  But  it  is  too  much  to  say  nearly  all  members  regu- 
larly read  the  Bulle_tin  thoroughly. 


Farmers  sometiraes  get  much  valuable  assistance  by  means  of  personal  contacts  with 
fieldmen,  county  agents,  and  comparable  educational  personnel,  WMPA  has  employed 
a  fieldman  except  from  April  1953  until  early  19^5  and  14r.  Elrod  served  some  of 
the  functions  of  a  fieldraan  during  that  period.  Seventeen  of  the  100  WIPA  mem- 
bers said  they  had  personally  talked  with  a  fieldman  of  the  cooperative  about 
even  production.  Several  called  to  our  attention  that  WMPA  did  not  have  a  field- 
man,  which  was  correct  at  the  time  they  were  interviewed. 

We  also  asked,  "Have  you  talked  with  the  county  agent  about  how  to  get  level 
production  or  about  other  features  of  the  seasonal  problem?"  Only  11  of  the  100 
WMPA  members  said  they  had  talked  with  their  county  agent  on  this  problem. 

We  have  seen  that  county  agents  do  not  play  an  important  part  in  WI4PA  meetings.. 
They  have  a  limited  opportunity  to  participate  in  educating  dairymen  about 
seasonality  at  the  county  "Dairy  Day"  meetings.  Our  data  indicate  few  farmers 
talked  with  them  personally  about  seasonal  production.  And  no  doubt  some  of  the 
conversations  our  individuals  were  thinl<:ing  of  were  brief  and  general  in  natiire. 
Conversations  between  dairymen  and  county  agents  probably  do  little  to  keep  the 
dairymen  informed  about  seasonality. 

Magazines 

We  have  observed  that  many  of  the  farmers  interviewed  recalled  obtaining  sugges- 
tions about  management  practices  from  farm  magazines,  Fe  also  asked  the  specific 
question,  "Have  you  seen  anything  about  even  production  in  the  farm  magazines 
you  read?"  Fifty-six  farmers  said  "Yes,"  Ii3  "No,"  and  1  gave  no  reply.  It 
seems  noteworthy  that  so  many  of  the  farmers  thought  they  had  seen  material  about 
seasonality  in  farm  magazines.  At  several  points  in  our  interviews  the  magazines 
were  mentioned  most  frequently  of  all  sources  outside  the  cooperative. 

Miscellaneous 

We  asked  the  VJMPA  members  if  they  recalled  reading  about  the  need  for  even  pro- 
duction in  some  miscellaneous  sources.  Twenty-five  recalled  information  on  this 
subject  in  letters  f rom  M^A,  and  Ik  recalled  the  subject  in  publications  from 
the  Collegec  Nineteen  recalled  discussion  of  seasonality  in  letters  fiom  their 
mUk  dealer,  and  16  recalled  the  subject  in  newspapers.  Regarding  newspapers^ 
some  farmers  no  doubt  were  thinking  of  weekly  papers  such  as  the  Weekly  ICansas 
City  Star* 

Most  Helpful  Source 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  know  which  of  the  several  sources  we  have  discussed  is 
most  useful  to  farmers.  Of  course,  some  may  be  helpful  in  providing  one  sort  of 
information  and  some  helpful  in  other  ways.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  a  highly  accurate  comparative  evaluation  of  the  many 
sources.  With  these  problems  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  information 
obtained. 


We  asked  the  dairymen,  "In  your  opinion  which  source  of  information  has  been  most 
helpful  to  you  in  deciding  what  you  should  do  to  get  more  even  production?" 
(Table  19),  Sixty-eight  of  the  farmers  named  specific  sources  such  as  we  have 
discussed.  The  other  32  referred  to  their  experience,  education,  or  neighbors, 
or  did  not  reply.  Thirty-nine  of  the  68  concrete  replies  gave  WMPA  sources. 
Eighteen  others  stated  magazines  irere  their  most  useful  source.  There  were 
several  other  sources. 

Of  course,  the  farmer's  experience  and  his  conversations  t-dth  neighbors  may  be 
more  important  than  any  of  these  "outside"  sources  in  hj.s  decisions  about  seasonal 
production.  Our  interviewers  had  to  encourage  many  of  the  farmers  to  state  an 
"outside"  sourcei,  We  are  interested  in  the  material  from  outside  sources  since 
many  new  ideas  get  into  tte  local  "mixing  bowl"  of  experience  and  neighborly 
discussion  in  this  way,  and  this  is  the  level  at  which  we  may  be  able  to  influence 
the  farmers'  actions, 

Syamary  —  Sources  of  Information 

Farmers  who  were  interviei^jed  obtained  a  major  share  of  their  information  about 
seasonality  from  WMPA  sources.  Dairymen  mentioned  \JMPA   most  frequently  as  a 
source  of  information  about  seasonality  and  also  most  frequently  as  the  most 
helpful  source  of  informationo 

WiPA   has  undoubtedly  done  more  tlian  other  agencies  to  keep  dairymen  aware  of  the 
seasonal  problem  and  the  incentives  for  level  production.  On  tlte  other  hand,  both 
information  about  the  vjork  of  the  association,  and  roembers'  statements  about 
sources  of  information  indicated  WliPA  had  done  little  to  suggest  specific  clianges 
in  management  practices. 

Dairymen  also  obtained  much  information  about  seasonality  from  the  extension 
service  and  college.  The  frequency  with  which  extension  service  sources  were 
mentioned  probably  understates  the  importance  of  the  work  of  county  agents, 
specialists,  and  the  college.  Many  of  the  ideas  dairymen  finally  apply  in 
managing  their  herds  originate  with  college  and  extension  service  sourcesp  The 
relation  of  these  ideas  to  seasonality  is  not  mentioned  in  all  cases.  Further, 
much  information  from  colleges  does  not  go  directly  to  farmers  but  rather  goes 
indirectly  by  way  of  other  agencies. 

Five  of  the  dairymen  said  college  and  extension  service  sources  (including  one 
textbook)  were  their  most  useful  sources  of  information, 

I'^e  especially  noted  the  frequent  mention  of  magazines  and  farm  publications  as 
sources  of  information  relating  to  seasonality.  Magazines  were  especially  impor- 
tant in  providing  dairymen  information  about  management  practices  to  obtain  more 
level  production. 

This  finding  suggests  a  X'/ay  associations  might  make  their  educational  work  about 
seasonality  more  effective.  Officials  of  cooperatives  often  feel  unable  to  pro- 
vide their  members  much  information  about  breeding,  feeding  and  other  management 
practices.  Articles  in  their  periodical  publications  might  occasionally  call 
attention  to  ideas  in  recent  magazine  articles,  showing  how  the  practices  suggested 
might  help  some  farmers  obtain  a  more  level  pattern  of  production.  This  would 
provide  a  useful  bridge  between  information  from  the  cooperative  about  the  seasonal 
problem  and  incentives  for  level  production,  and  technical  iiiformation  on  manage- 
ment practices. 


Table  19.  —  Replies  of  members  of  WIPA  to  question,  "In  your  opinion  which 
source  of  information  has  been  most  helpful  to  you  in  deciding 
what  you  should  do  to  get  more  even  production?" 


:^ ^ jJumber  i>.^^e£lies^  1^ 

Source  :  Firs'C**^       :      '^*""' SeconcT' 

i  stated  :  stated 


¥MPA  Bulletin  13  3 

WIPA  rneetings  22  - 

Unspecified  1/^JMPA  sources  3 

Discussion  with  WIPA  enployees  1  1 

County  agent  (2),   college   (2)  k  1 

Other  dairy  cooperatives  1  - 

DHIA,  breed  associations  0  3 

l^Iilk  hauler  (?),  milk  dealer  (2)  k 

Farm  magazines  18  2 

Newspapers  X  -» 

Feeds  and  Jeedin^  (textbook)  1  - 

Neighbors         '   '  3  - 

Education  (1),  experience  (12)  13 
Don't  know,  not  specified                       .^^2^^ 

Total  100  10 


1/  Dairymen  were  encouraged  to  select  one  reply.  Some  rated  two  equally, 
however,  and  so  both  are  tabulate do 


Suinmary  and  Conclusions 

The  Wichita  market  has  achieved  an  unusually  uniform  seasonal  pattern  of  milk 
receipts*  Price  and  income  incentives  no  doubt  have  played  a  major  role  in 
reaching  this  favorable  seasonal  pattern,  I'e  have  discussed  in  this  report  the 
educational  work  to  encourage  level  production  and  make  price  incentives  most 
effective.  The  conclusions  from  this  study  are  tentative  and  may  be  revised 
after  furtlier  analysis  of  the  data. 

Educational  work  around  T'ichita  involves  several  organizations  and  several  mediae 
This  report  principally  reviews  activity  of  Wichita  Milk  Producers  Association, 
Management  called  particular  attention  to  the  district  meetings  as  a  way  to  keep 
producers  informed  about  seasonality,  However,  only  half  of  the  WMPA  members 
interviewed  even  recalled  discussion  of  seasonality  at  district  meetings,  Tliis 
situation  also  applies  to  many  other  cooperatives,  since  WTk   district  meetings 
are  comparatively  well  attended  and  are  well  conducted,  Ifembers  who  do  not  attend 
or  who  do  not  absorb  the  infor-mation  presented  at,  say,  district  meetings,  must 
be  reached  in  other  ways.  In  addition,  managements  should  develop  and  improve 
the  discussions  of  the  seasonality  problem  at  meetings,  and  should  encourage 
regular  attendance  of  all  members. 

Provisions  and  operation  of  the  base  excess  plan  received  the  most  emphasis  in 
the  material  reviewed.  Marketing  problems,  farm  management  suggestions,  and 
cost  information  received  less  attention,  A  cooperative  undoubtedly  is  wise  to 
emphasize  the  seasonal  pricing  plan  in  its  area.  However,  officials  of  coopera- 
tives may  wish  to  consider  whether  their  members  have  an  adequate  understanding 
of  marketing  problems  resulting  from  seasonality.  They  should  tie  together  dis- 
cussion of  problems  with  discussion  of  price  incentives,  concluding  with  an 
appeal  to  take  advantage  of  the  price  incentives. 

Discussion  of  marketing  problems  and  incentives  may  be  carried  even  further  with 
brief  mention  of  herd  management  practices.  Cooperatives,  including  i/«JI'IPA,  have 
not  attempted  to  inform  members  fully  about  management  practices.  One  way 
officials  of  cooperatives  might  assist  producers  in  thinking  about  management 
problems  is  by  occasionally  calling  members'  attention  to  information  from  other 
sources.  They  might  call  attention  to  magazine  articles  and  college  publica- 
tions, pointing  out  that  the  ideas  suggested  might  help  some  faimers  obtain  a 
more  level  seasonal  pattern* 

There  are  indications  that  the  sxunmer  feeding  practices  of  dairymen  around  Wichita, 
as  vrell  as  in  other  areas,  are  a  promising  field  to  improve  herd  management  and 
gain  more  level  production,  Improveirents  in  feeding  would  reduce  the  tendency 
toward  a  summer  slump  of  deliveries,  especially  in  years  of  unfavorable  summer 
weather.  The  summer  may  become  the  shortage  season  for  milk  in  many  markets. 
Officials  of  cooperatives  might  approach  this  problem  by  discussing  it  vdth  repre- 
sentatives of  their  state  college,  pointing  out  the  possible  connection  of  feeding 
practices  mth  the  tendency  toward  a  summer  slump.  College  representatives  could 
give  an  authoritative  evaluation  of  the  opportunity  for  improvements  which  vjould 
be  profitable  for  farmers  under  local  conditions.  College  representatives  also 
perhaps  could  be  interested  in  providing  special  literature  and  assistance  where 
there  is  opportunity  for  improvement. 


-U8.  - 

Many  of  the  100  WMPA  members  we  interviewed  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  problem  of  seasonally  uniform  deliveries  from  the  problem  of  the  level  of 
deliveries  throughout  the  years  They  tended  to  give  replies  related  to  the 
annual  problem  of  maladjustment  of  supply  to  Grade  A  requirements  when  they  were 
asked  about  the  problem  of  seasonal  variations  from  surplus  to  shortage  (or  from 
greater  to  lesser  surplus).  Associations  which  believe  tlieir  members  have  diffi- 
culty  making  this  distinction  may  msh  to  improve  their  members*  awareness  of  the 
distinction.  About  two-thirds  of  the  WMPA  members  interviewed  seemed  aware  of 
seasonality  as  a  problem  to  the  cooperative,  A  few  were  entirely  disinterested. 
Lack  of  interest  in  this  and  other  important  marketing  problems  of  cooperatives 
poses  a  membership  relations  problem  for  the  cooperatives, 

WMPA  members  who  were  interviewed  were  fairly  well  informed  about  details  of  the 
base  excess  plan.  Forty-five  of  the  100  members  gave  reasonably  accurate  answers 
to  each  of  three  questions  about  provisions  of  the  base  excess  plan. 

Most  VJMPA  members  were  well  satisfied  with  the  base  excess  plan.  Some  of  those 
who  said  they  were  "not  satisfied"  made  only  minor  suggestions.  Others  seemed 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  price  level  and  other  market  conditions,  rather  than 
the  plan  itself.  We  have  summarized  suggestions  by  farmers  about  the  base  excess 
plan.  These  suggestions  may  partly  reflect  corditions  at  Wichita  alone,  and 
proposals  which  have  been  discussed  there.  Other  suggestions  might  be  made  by 
producers  in  other  mlksheds,  as  well.  Officials  of  cooperatives  should  discuss 
the  seasonal  pricing  plan  of  their  milkshed  with  producers  at  every  opportunity. 
The  officials  should  discuss  with  members  the  full  implications  of  the  suggestions 
which  are  in  the  members'  minds. 

The  d.airymen  we  interviewed  were  aware  of  a  number  of  recommendations  about  man- 
agement practices  which  help  in  obtaining  more  level  production.  And  most  of  the 
farmers  reported  they  had  improved  bi'eeding  or  feeding  practices,  or  both.  There 
were  indications  that  many  farmers  did  not  fully  recognize  relationships  between 
feeding  practices  and  seasonal  variations  of  production, 

Wl'IPA  members  we  interviewed  appeared  to  have  given  little  thought  to  the  costs 
involved  in  making  management  changes  in  order  to  obtain  more  even  production. 
They  vere   reluctant  to  estimate  the  extra  cost  of  producing  milk  in  the  fall, 
compared  with  the  spring.  The  estiraates  we  obtained  showed  no  relationship  to 
the  seasonal  pattern  of  production  for  the  farmer  making  the  estimate, 

T#IPA  members  obtained  information  about  seasonality  from  many  sources.  Sources 
connected  with  the  association  ranked  highest  in  most  respects,  but  members  looked 
first  to  farm  magazines  and  the  extension  service  for  suggestions  about  manage- 
ment practices. 

We  have  suggested  in  this  report  certain  areas  that  officials  in  the  Wichita  milk- 
shed  may  wish  to  give  greater  attention.  Officials  of  otlier  milk  markets  may 
also  find  these  sug.^estions  and  comments  applicable  to  conditions  in  their 
markets.  The  suggestions  are  not  intended  as  criticism  of  activities  in  the 
Wichita  market.  They  are  made  with  our  full  awareness  of  the  excellent  situation 
achieved  at  Wichita  with  respect  to  seasonality, 
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